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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


{ With the largest stocks of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


f With a staff of experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 


{ With a special Literary Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


{ With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
robably the best equipment house in the United 
tates for Library supplies— 


f With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


7 We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
—- for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
nows. 


We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


What Will Happen 
To-day and To-morrow 


JUST PUBLISHED 
LARS PORSENA. By Robert Graves 


The Future The author discusses moter ewearing 

: Ww a poet’s frankness, and points out 

of Swearing that the decline of blasphemy can only 

and Improper mean the decline of religious faith. Not 

a book to present direct to squeamish 

Language readers, but one to put unostentatiously 
in their way. 


APELLA. By a Quarterly Reviewer 


The Future An attempt to foresee the future of the 

h Jews in the world at large, in the light of 

of the their previous history, the situation in 

Jews heomnggaee the modern developments of Zion- 
ism, ete. 


SOCRATES. By H. F. Carlill 


° Sets out the new view of the nature of 

The Emancip- man to which the trend of modern psy- 

ation of chology, anthropology, and evolutionary 

M. ind theory has led, shows the important con- 

ankin sequences of human behaviour and effi- 
ciency which are bound to follow. 


APOLLONIUS. By E. N. Bennett 


The Future An attempt ' it summarize the results 
° secure y the scientific treatment o 
of Psychical psychical’ phenomena, to forecast the 
Research future developments of such research, and 
to answer the familiar question, ‘‘What 

is the good of it all?’ 


Cloth, 85c. per Volume 


Canada’s Oldesi Publishers TORONTO 2 
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The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 


‘BI-MONTHLY magazine for the expression of Canadian 

thought on social, political, educational, and moral questions 

from the religious viewpoint. It is the only non-sectarian and 
undenominational publication of its kind in Canada. 


It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
presentation of vital themes. 


Now in its fourth year of publication. 


Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen's 
Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 
year. Sample copies on application. 














General Editor: J. F. WHITE. Associate Editors: H. J. DAVIS, MARGARET FAIRLEY, THOREAU MACDONALD 


FRED JACOB, 


H. K. GORDON, 


GEORGE HUNTER 





Published monthly by J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited, Aldine House, 224 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5. British Agents, Imperial News 


Company, Limited, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4; American Agents, Hotaling’s News Agency, 308 West 40th 
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A JUBILEE RECESSIONAL 
[' this month of July, Canada will officially cele- 


brate the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. Our 

streets will be gay with bunting, bonfires will flare 
from coast to coast, there will be parades, pageants, 
band concerts, and fireworks, and all the other custom- 
ary manifestations of a national festival. Our forests 
will sway and rustle and our rocks reverberate to the 
swelling sound of ten thousand speeches, in which 
prominent citizens will point with pride to our unpar- 
alleled natural resources, our mounting wealth, and 
will emphasize the material and cultural gains of sixty 
years of Canadian progress. And there is no doubt 
that the people of Canada have some cause for self- 
congratulation. Nowhere else in the world, and at no 
other time in history, have people enjoyed so much 
comfort—have they maintained such a high standard 
of living—as the citizens of the North American 
Continent. And, although we are, on the whole, 
almost equally prosperous with the people of the 
United States, Canada has, perhaps, not shown so 
much of the social unrest, lawlessness, and worship of 
material wealth which is characteristic of our whole 
American civilization. We have taken our good for- 
tune more soberly and have, in the main, avoided the 
more flashy ostentation of the nouveau riche. 


[; was not by accident that Rudyard Kipling pub- 
lished his ‘Recessional’ at the time of the Diamond 


Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria, and it might 
be well for us if we had a poet who could write a 
Canadian recessional to offset ‘such boastings as the 
gentiles use’ which will certainly be a feature of our 
celebration. Let us realize with some humility that 
the material welfare of this generation is not due 
primarily to the superior enlightenment of our political 
and social institutions over those of Europe or Asia, 
but it is because the natural wealth of our Dominion 
in agricultural land, mines, forests, and fisheries is 
greater per capita than in any other country. Canada 
exports more wheat than any other country in the 
world, the production of manufactured goods and 
raw materials increases from yedr to year, and yet— 
there are still some children in our towns who go 
hungry to bed, there are children in a few of our rural 
districts who are growing up almost without education, 
there is preventable disease, preventable poverty, and 
preventable crime in all our provinces. In the three 
score years which have elapsed since Confederation, 
much has been accomplished, but there is still work 
to be done in our Dominion. 


DOMINION WEATHER 


ERHAPS our weather develops the Stoic rather 
P than the Epicurean in the Canadian soul, but 
June has had many a day well worthy of that 
rarity sung by the poet. There have been wind- 
burnished days, with cloud and sky shining in clearest 
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light, and evenings when back-yard roofs and trees 
have stood like mountain peaks against a sharp and 
lucid West. Lilac and chestnut came so late and 
slowly that they have seemed to have an extension of 
time and greater abundance of bloom, making the 
chestnuts heave to the wind more sumptuously than 
for years and prolonging the scented paling of the 
lilac. And the city is fast becoming a place to go 
‘a Maying’ in (in June of course). Through hedges 
and lawn-bushes of ‘bridal-wreath’ one sees houses 
banked in the rural whiteness of the curving boughs, 
and the humble gipsy soul hopes that no wisdom will 
discover a wheat parasite thriving on the abundance, 
or an irritant in the pollen likely to interfere with 
tourist trade. On the whole, Confederation year 
seems to look the part, in spite of floods and crop 
dangers and the bickerings of politics almost every- 
where. May the year really be a confederating one, 
and fulfil the promise of this Toronto June, from 
sea to sea, in this not the least noble of Dominions. 


CANADIAN COLOUR PRINTS 


N the present age of standardization, any revival 

of craftsmanship is welcomed by all those people 
who can appreciate the beauty which has been directly 
moulded by the hand of the artist as he translates his 
evanescent sense-impressions into forms of some 
permanence. In the field of pictorial art, the maker 
of the wood-block colour print, even more than the 
etcher, must be a master of his craft if his work is to 
be at all acceptable to the critic and the collector. It 
requires sureness and delicacy of touch to cut the 
cherry-wood from which the blocks are made and to 
manipulate the baren—the flat pad of corded bamboo- 
leaf—which is used to rub the impressions on the soft 
Japanese paper. Thomas Nelson and Sons have on 
exhibition ten very beautiful colour prints by Walter 
J. Phillips, which, although varied in subject and 
treatment, are all characteristic bits of Canadian 
landscape. Mr. Phillips has lived in Winnipeg for 
many years, and besides being an Associate of the 
Canadian Academy, is President of the Manitoba 
Artists; but so far as we are aware, this is the first 
occasion on which any number of his prints have been 
shown in Eastern Canada. There is a delicacy and 
almost fragile beauty in the majority of these prints 
which seems to place Mr. Phillips with the traditional 
English landscapists rather than among the new 
school of Canadian painters who have adopted a more 
vigorous technique to limn the uncombed and unculti- 
vated beauty of a new continent. 





We sincerely regret that we accidentally omitted the 
signature to the article on ‘Trade and Industry’ in 
our last issue. The Author was John L. McDougall. 









AN UNUSUAL VISITOR 


has undoubtedly been the coming of the 

notorious Emma Goldman to live temporarily 
among us. In spite of the fact that her life has been 
unusually eventful and interesting, many no doubt 
have waited upon chance to hear her speak. Anyone 
who has seen or known Emma Goldman, in any 
measure, must feel that it is her personality more 
than anything else which interests us in her. The 
writer’s first impression of her was formed at a 
meeting of the English Association. In the course 
of a discussion of the paper, a stranger rose to her 
feet. One could not mistake her. There was the 
strong aggressive chin and the assertiveness of one 
who was accustomed to be continuously in opposition. 
Her effect on the audience was a surprise to many. 
However much one might admire Emma Goldman 
for the audacity of her views and her courage in 
expressing them, one would not expect to be attracted 
to her. But her sincerity was so unmistakable, and 
there was such an impulsive warmth and kindliness 
about her manner, that it would have been difficult to 
resist her appeal. She expressed herself not only 
forcibly, but with great facility. 

Shortly after this, she gave an address on birth 
control. She dealt with the subject with the insight 
of one who has had years of experience in nursing 
among all classes of people in the city of New York. 
The lecture was particularly interesting, because it 
drew on this experience and made one realize that the 
compelling instinct in Emma Goldman is the instinct 
of a mother whose children are all those whose lot in 
life is hard. One felt that she would have the courage 
of a lioness where the welfare of her children was 
concerned, a feeling which events long since have 
proved to be well founded. 

The dominance of her personality makes the 
events of her life, as she gives them, peculiarly inter- 
esting. She was born in Russia in 1869. She herself 
says that a rebel is born, not made. As a child, she 
shocked her conservative parents by her friendship 
with the family servants and her sympathy with their 
lot. At the age of sixteen she came to the United 
States. Shortly afterwards the trial and condemna- 
tion to death of five so-called anarchists took place. 
Following the events of the trial in the newspapers 
her sympathies became enlisted with the men, and her 
conviction grew that they were being unjustly 
sentenced. Time vindicated this conviction, for it 
leaked out that the men had been sacrificed by a packed 
jury. Inflamed by this injustice, she moved to New 
York with the object of studying social questions 
more thoroughly. She herself became an anarchist, 
but an anarchist who condemns violence, although ta 
some people that would seem a contradiction in terms. 
Her views take form from a passionate belief in 


A VERY interesting event in Canada this winter ._ 
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individual liberty—the right of everyone to expand in 
harmony with his own nature. What she resents 
more than anything else is interference in what she 
regards as our personal concerns. 

In New York, despite the fact that it was necessary 
for her to carry on her adopted trade as seamstress 
in order to live, she threw herself into a strike which 
had been called among the garment-workers—the 
most sweated group in industry. The women and 
girls who had ‘quit’ lacked the power to organize, and 
Emma Goldman gave them what they needed— 
efficient leadership. In consequence she was thrown 
into prison on the charge of promoting a riot, although 
actually no riot had taken place. When she ‘came 
out’, she took a course in nursing, a profession to 
which she had always been drawn, and worked as a 
nurse until she fell under suspicion of having con- 
nived at the McKinley assassination. The notoriety 
which this unfortunate circumstance gave her forced 
her to abandon her former field of nursing for the 
eastern Jewish district of New York, where feeling 
was not so strong. Finally, her health breaking down, 
she was forced to take a much desired two years’ rest 
which she spent in Vienna studying literature. 

It was here that the drama, as the expression of 
social problems, became of special interest to her, and 
when she returned to New York, she became manager 
of the Russian Theatre, under the assumed name 
of Miss E. G. Smith. Later she became a publisher. 
The war broke out, and as a disbeliever in violence of 
any kind, she naturally proclaimed herself a pacifist. 
This led, after conscription, to a two years’ imprison- 
ment. On being released, she spoke on behalf of the 
Soviets, from whom she expected the liberty she had 
hitherto sought in vain. The result was that, along 
with many others, she was ‘taken up’ and sentenced 
to deportation to Russia. But there were legal diffi- 
culties, for she had married a man who for forty 
years had been a nationalized citizen of the United 
States. The authorities, however, promptly cut the 
knot by denationalizing her husband on a trumped-up 
charge of an illegality in his original nationalization. 
Her experience of the Soviet régime soon disillusioned 
her, as it has disillusioned so many others, and she 
abandoned Russia in disgust. She desired to return 
to the United States, but because she refused to 
promise silence on many questions, she was debarred 
from re-entering that country and came to live in 
Canada. She intends, however, assisted by a subscrip- 
tion raised by her friends, to go to France next winter 
and there to write her autobiography. During the 
remainder of her stay, it will be a pity if more of us 
do not avail ourselves of the opportunity of hearing 
her speak. Wherever she goes, she is sure to form a 
band of devoted friends. Such vitality, sincerity, fear- 
lessness, and warmth of heart are too rare qualities 
not to be valued by those who are themselves striving 


after something better than a mere humdrum existence 
ef personal comfort. However little one may sympa- 
thize with Emma Goldman’s views, one cannot fail 


to be attracted and stimulated by her personality. 
EpitH ALEXANDER. 


THE LABRADOR BOUNDARY DECISION 


N article on the Labrador Boundary Decision 
A by Norman MacKenzie was published in the 

April issue of THE CANADIAN Forum. The 
article sets forth, briefly and succinctly, the main 
points in relation to the award as they appear to the 
average Canadian. Mr. MacKenzie’s attitude is quite 
in harmony with the general view-point of the press 
of this country though he does not go so far as some 
editors have done in expressing their ‘bitter disap- 
pointment’ over the ‘loss’ to Canada of Labrador. 

The point of view that I shall endeavour to set 
torth is not merely that which Newfoundland has con- 
sistently held from the first, but it is also the point of 
view of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the full text of whose report I have before me as I 
write. 

Mr. MacKenzie says: ‘No true Canadian can look 
at the map of Canada and not feel a certain regret that 
such a large slice has been taken out of his Dominion.’ 
But the fact is that nothing has been taken away from 
Canada, for the simple reason that Canada did not 
possess what she is now said to have lost. One cannot 
lose what one has never had. The fact that Labrador 
is a part of the North American continent adjoined to 
Canada does not make it a part of Canada. Nobody 
has questioned the fact that, ever since 1763, some 
portion of the Peninsula of Labrador has belonged. 
not to Canada but to Newfoundland—except for the 
period 1774-1809, when the whole Peninsula was part 
of Quebec. The difficulty, which has become acute 
only in recent years, has been to decide how much of 
Labrador really belonged to Newfoundland. More- 
over, Newfoundland’s claim to jurisdiction over the 
interior of Labrador was accepted by Canada without 
question until about the year 1888, as is shown by the 
tact that maps issued with the official sanction of the 
Canadian Government showed the boundary line to 
be just where their Lordships of the Privy Council 
say it should be—along the line of the watershed. It 
is only since the vast possibilities of Labrador in re- 
spect of water-power, timber, minerals, etc., have be- 
come known, that Newfoundland has been asked to 
content herself with a coastal strip, instead of that 
which she had fondly imagined to be hers by right of 
Royal statute and proclamation. 

It is well to remember that the duty of 
the Privy Council Committee was not to 
apportion the territory in accordance with any- 
body’s claims or supposed rights, but to de- 
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cide as to what it was that was given to Newfound- 
land by the statutes of 1763, and confirmed by various 
proclamations and commissions subsequent to that 
date. These documents consistently use the word 
‘coast’ or ‘coasts’ (though occasionally the word ‘ter- 
ritories’ is found) in referring to Labrador. The 
Conmmnittee had to decide as to the exact meaning that 
was intended by the use of the word ‘coast’ on the 
part of those who framed these official documents. 
The point is, what did they mean by the word ‘coast’, 
not what is the present-day or the scientific precise 
meaning of the word. 

The contention of Canada was that the ‘coast’ in 
this case should be taken to mean only so much of the 
land immediately abutting on the sea as was access- 
ible and useful to the British fishermen annually re- 
sorting to that coast in the ordinary conduct of their 
fishing operations; but realizing the haziness of such 
a delimitation, the Canadian counsel suggested a line 
parallel with the shore at a distance of one mile from 
high-water mark as a proper limit. The only alterna- 
tive to this definition of ‘coast’ in this case was a 
definition which should include all the land between 
the sea and the watershed of the rivers running into 
the sea along that particular shore. For such a defini- 
tion of ‘coast’ there is ample precedent afforded in in- 
ternational law (the exact references are given in the 
text of the award). Mr. MacKenzie remarks: 
‘They [the Lords of the Privy Council] apparently 
refrained from considering a possible and more desir- 
able alternative somewhere in between.’ But nobody 
had suggested (or has even yet suggested) another 
alternative, and nobody even desired such an alterna- 
tive—until after the decision was given. Both parties 
were apparently satisfied that it should be one of these 
two alternatives—or nothing. 

That the Canadian interpretation (or anything 
closely resembling it) could not have been the true 
one is clear from the following reasons—all of which 
are set forth by the Judicial Committee in their report. 

(1) The Royal Commissions granted to the early 
Governors of Newfoundland specifically required them 
to establish an organized government on the ‘coasts’ 
of Labrador, to exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
these ‘coasts’, to appoint judges for the trial of offend- 
ers, etc. In other words, they were to ‘govern’ the 
country just as they ‘governed’ the island of New- 
foundland itself. These instructions are consistent 
with the idea of Labrador as a fairly large expanse 
of land, but not with the idea of a coastal strip. 

(2) The Governors were to report on the: general 
security and peace of the inhabitants of the ‘coasts’, 
on the state of trade with the ‘Indians of the coast’, 
on the number of furs taken, and on the improvement 
cf the land. They were also to protect the timber, and 
the fisheries—including the salmon fishery. Surely 
none of these things could have to do with a narrow 


strip of shore-line, consisting mostly of beaches and 
rugged cliffs. 

(3) By the Act of 1825, a certain part of the 
‘coast’ of Labrador was taken from Newfoundland 
and annexed to Lower Canada. The Act provides 
that ‘so much of the coast of Labrador as lies to the 
westward of a line drawn due North and South from 
the bay or harbour of Ance Sablon as far as the 52nd 
degree of North latitude’ shall belong to Lower Can- 
ada. Now such a line ‘would penetrate the interior’ 
(I use the words of the report) ‘to the distance of at 
least 40 miles, and the land to the westward of such 
a line would in some places cover a distance of over 
100 miles from the sea’. Consequently, in this case 
there can be no possibility of doubt that the word ‘coast’ 
does not mean a narrow strip of the shore. In view 
of this fact, the generosity (?) of Canada in suggest- 
ing that Newfoundland should be contented with a 
line one mile from the sea is rather remarkable. 

(4) The effect of giving to Newfoundland a con- 
tinuous strip of shore-line would be, as their Lordships 
state, to ‘seal off the hinterland from contact with the 
shore’, and ‘it cannot be supposed that the statement 
of 1763 intended, while setting up a new form of 
government in the interior, to put that government 
entirely at the mercy, as regards customs duties, and 
otherwise, of the Government of Newfoundland’. 

(5) As early as 1774 grants of land in Labrador, 
consisting in some cases of hundreds of thousands of 
acres, and extending inland to a distance of 60 miles, 
were sanctioned by the King in Council, and commit- 
ted to the Governor of Newfoundland to be carried 
out. 

(6) The administration of justice in Labrador 
has, since 1763 (excepting the period 1774-1809), been 
under the jurisdiction of Newfoundland, and courts 
have been held as far back as 100 years ago, at places 
far inland from the shore. This fact, while con- 
stituting no proof of the ownership of Labrador by 
Newfoundland, at least shows how the various Gov- 
ernors (and Governments) interpreted their duties in 
respect of the ‘coasts’ of Labrador. 

I have by no means exhausted the evidence as re- 
gards; Newfoundland’s claims to the hinterland of 
Labrador, but I hope I have produced sufficient to 
show that there is no real ground for ‘bitter dis- 
appointment’ on the part of Canadians (and I am 
proud to reckon myself one) over a decision so 
evidently impartial and so clearly in accordance with 
established facts. 

A. Lacey. 








If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify the 
Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
addresses, arrangements will be made for the copies to be 
forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 
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HUMBUG vs. HUMDRUM 


BY E. J. SOULSBY 


statesman, and thereby do his country good 

and his name honour, is to discover and pur- 
sue that course of action most directly contrary to 
his personal fortunes and the mere political interests 
of his party. If, therefore, there be any among our 
provincial politicians with ambition to statesmanship 
(and there must certainly be some such) who are will- 
ing to pay the price of statesmanship (which is more 
to be doubted) let them seek out, at the approaching 
Conference of the Provinces, a means to free the 
Provinces of that disreputable farce of party politics 
by virtue of which they hold office. 

The only fundamental difference between political 
parties is that one is In and another is Out. This is a 
hackneyed saying but an important truth. Shaw and 
others have shown that an election fought on party 
lines is in essence a sublimated form of Civil War in 
which, it being assumed that the numerically stronger 
side will triumph, the ballot is substituted for the 
bullet, so that by determining in the first place where 
numerical predominence lies the bother of civil war is 
avoided. Mr. Lippmann* has carried logic a step 
further and has demonstrated that the sublimation 
involves this essential difference, that whereas the win- 
ners in a civil war may proceed with impunity to 
measures which the losers would not tolerate except 
in physical defeat, the method of the ballot assumes 
that the majority will do nothing intolerable to the 
minority. Which means of course that nothing seri- 
ously controversial is admitted to party politics until 
time has softened its vitally contentious aspect; so 
that, though it has the characteristics of farce, in its 
sphere party politics is a useful farce. It keeps pro- 
gress, in controversial matters, lagging somewhat be- 
hind public opinion; which is where it should be. 

Where seriously controversial matters do not enter, 
the farce remains a farce but loses all its justification ; 
and since provincial government is a matter almost 
purely of administration, party politics have no use- 
ful function of any kind therein. It is absurd on the 
face of it to divide the provincial house into Liberal 
and Tory when that house is concerned primarily with 
the management and disposal of natural resources, 
with public health, with education ; matters upon which 
there can be but one basic opinion, that they be man- 
aged with wisdom and honesty. Recent history sug- 
gests that the only questions to come before the pro- 
vincial legislature upon which there be any funda- 
mental division of opinion are those of a religious or 


O« recipe by which a politician may become a 


* The Phantom Public, by Walter Lippmann, Chaps. IV 
and XII. 


personal rather than of a political character, and it 
would seem fair to compare provincial affairs not so 
much with Federal as with municipal government. 

In few municipalities are the electors so unwise 
as to allow party labels to influence their choice of 
aldermen ; but they are rarely influenced by any other 
consideration in electing representatives to the pro- 
vincial council. Those rare occasions may be inter- 
preted as a protest against the party system, and that 
adherence to party habit as showing how undisturbed 
is friend citizen by distant questions of administration. 
The dramatic quality of a fight lacking, there is 
nothing in mere administrative detail to seize his in- 
terest, and so long as affairs are managed without 
flagrant dishonesty or inefficiency he will naturally 
have little concern as to who is administering them, 
with a normal leaning towards any jack-in-office 
acknowledging the label of the political faith in which 
he was reared. 

This lack of interest on the part of the public 
in the normal routine of provincial affairs must be 
accepted as an unalterable fact for which there is no 
remedy. It might even be possible to regard with 
satisfaction a position where public opinion meddled 
little in matters of which it can have little knowledge, 
were the public to delegate their interests to a house 
full of independent and watchful representatives; but 
this is exactly what partyism prohibits. As one prov- 
ince raises wheat and another assembles automobiles, 
so one province produces a sturdy crop of Radicals 
of various hues while another turns out Tories with 
the mark of mass-production upon them; and that 
political sectionalism, which makes Ottawa a patch- 
work parliament, has given over the provincial legis- 
lature to huge majorities. In just that place where 
should be found the most persistent critical alertness, 
government is backed by a mass of unquestioning sup- 
porters who placidly swamp a numerically insignifi- 
cant opposition. No city would dream of electing a 
council of whom three-quarters would acquiesce 
silently in all the activities of its works and finance 
committees; municipal affairs are in the foreground 
of friend citizen’s myopic range of vision, and he ex- 
pects all his councillors to be in opposition. But at 
the provincial capital he gives what amounts to carte 
blanche to a group of administrators of whom gener- 
ally he knows nothing. ' : | 

It is no exaggeration to say that provincial min- 
isters are, on the whole, practically unknown to the 
electorate, and enjoy a freedom from control strik- 
ingly inappropriate to the extent and importance of 
their charge. Chosen by an inner hierarchy of the 
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party organization, their influence is directly appreci- 
zble to a relatively small circle, almost, one might 
say, a circle of technicians and interested parties. Un- 
like ministers in the Federal House they are rarely 
called upon to advocate or defend their policies and 
activities from the platform or to justify themselves 
in well-reported speeches in the house. (In fact the 
sparse attention paid by the press to the proceedings 
of the provincial legislature is a measure both of the 
public interest in those proceedings and of their 
value.) So that for all the public knows, and for all 
it seems to care, provincial administrators may be 
the worst of rogues or the dullest of simpletons; and 
the record of no province appears to be free from 
occasional examples of both types. So long as his 
name is not conspicuously before the public, and so 
long as he is regarded favourably by whatever powers 
may be, a minister may pass his time in comfortable 
inactivity ; or should he sin, his sins may be counted 
on not to find him out until long after the event. The 
ultimate cause of political evil lies, not in any system, 
but in human fallibility ; but the system is the environ- 
ment in which it may thrive or die. Partyism gives 
to provincial politics an _ ill-ventilated atmosphere 
favourable to any unwholesome growth. 

Not the least objectionable feature of the party 
system is the somewhat indefinable way in which Do- 
minion and provincial affairs become tangled in the 
intricacies of the game. It is not in the public in- 
terest, for instance, that the disposal of provincial re- 
sources should be timed to make party capital at a 
Dominion election, however little the result may be 
affected; nor that a party’s attitude in the provincial 
legislature be calculated to spare embarrassment at 
Ottawa when important provincial rights are at stake. 
One can only guess the extent to which political under- 
currents of this kind operate to the public detriment ; 
occasional manifestations suggest that it is actually 
considerable and potentially disastrous. 

It has been said that, if the party system were 
done away with, three fairly well defined parties 
would remain in politics — the dull people, the 
honest people and the rogues (it matters little whether 
the dull are honest or not) — and that the elec- 
tor’s task would be greatly simplified. No doubt a 
goodly number of dullards and rogues would still be 
elected, but at least they would not be committed in 
advance to silent solid support of the government, 
and that would be something gained. In the Federal 
House parties are perhaps necessary; in the province 
it is time we got down to a more rational basis. How 
this is to be accomplished is another question. But 
the provincial premiers should know more about it 
than the rest of us and should be able to help us if 
they would. Would they? 


















PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE 


this puzzle—why did some of his chickens, 
previously inoculated with old cultures of 
chicken cholera remain well when reinoculated with 
fresh cultures of virulent germs? True, the old 
cultures which had stood in the laboratory forgotten 
for some weeks had made the chickens sick, but they 
had soon completely recovered. How did these re- 
covered chickens differ from the new, untreated ones 
which succumbed so rapidly to cholera? Why should 
the mere fact of recovery make them refractory to 
large doses of virulent germs? Here was something 
new, something that might, nay would, change the 
method of attack in the thrilling battle of man against 
disease. Chance, which is the ally only of those who 
have the genius of observation, prepared the way fot 
this great discovery that pathogenic micro-organisms 
can be tamed, can have their virulence attenuated but 
still retain the power of stimulating animals to produce 
protective substances. This protection possessed by 
the animal against the invasion of pathogenic or 
disease-producing micro-organisms is called immunity. 
This new conception, attenuation of germs, led 
Pasteur to apply the principle to the study of the 
experimental prevention of anthrax. The problem, 
in contrast to that of chicken cholera, was fraught 
with great technical difficulty. The bacillus of anthrax 
is very virulent and moreover, in the course of its life 
cycle, develops spores which are extremely resistant 
to heat, to drying, and other physical agents which 
readily kill vegetable forms of micro-organisms. 
Hardly had the laboratory experiments been com- 
pleted when Pasteur was called upon, virtually chal- 
lenged, by Rossignol to demonstrate publicly the 
efficiency of the vaccine, as the attenuated culture was 
called, in protecting animals against anthrax. No 
more dramatic and at the same time hazardous demon- 
stration has ever been staged than that at the farm of 
Pouilly-le-fort. The scientific life of Pasteur was at 
stake. ‘These experiments are solemn ones and they 
will become memorable, if as M. Pasteur asserts, with 
such confidence, they confirm all those he has already 
instituted. .. . Let M. Pasteur not forget that the 
Tarpeian Rock is near the Capitol.’ These were the 
words with which Rossignol ended his _ prophetic 
editorial notice in the Veterinary Press. The animals 
for this critical experiment had been divided into two 
groups—one treated with attenuated anthrax bacilli, 
or anthrax vaccine, the other untreated and serving 
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as controls. Fourteen days after the last injection all 
the animals of each group were inoculated with a fully 
virulent culture known to kill unprotected animals. 
Two days later the twenty-four untreated sheep were 
dead; the vaccinated animals had not so much as a 
trace of fever. Pasteur’s triumph was immediate and 
complete. 

The application of the same idea, attenuation of 
virus, after years of ceaseless experimentation, bore 
fruit in Pasteur’s dramatic discovery of the means 
for the prevention of rabies. 

What is the fundamental scientific significance of 
these achievements? The results of Pasteur’s. experi- 
ments mark the beginning of one of the newest of the 
biological sciences, Immunology, or the study of the 
resistance of the host to the invasion of pathogenic 
micro-organisms. 

The experiments of Pasteur had demonstrated that 
immunity to a pathogenic micro-organism could be 
conferred upon an animal by the inoculation of an 
attenuated or changed culture without causing more 
than a transient and harmless reaction upon the animal 
thus protected. In response to this stimulus the body 
cells of the injected animal have themselves produced 
or taken on the quality of increased resistance. This 
method of protection is spoken of as active immuniz- 
ation in contrast to passive immunization. By the 
latter is meant the transference of the serum of an 
actively immunized animal to another which thereby 
in turn becomes protected. A familiar illustration is 
the injection into a human being of diphtheria anti- 
toxin or tetanus antitoxin produced by a horse in 
response to methods of active immunization. The 
horse has done the work; the person receives the pro- 
tective substance contained in the serum, passively. 
The active immunity acquired by an attack of certain 
diseases or by an artificial inoculation of attenuated 
micro-organisms, or their products, is frequently of 
long duration, even life-long. In sharp contrast to 
this is the ephemeral protection afforded by passive 
immunization. The development of active immunity 
furthermore takes time; passive immunity is con- 
ferred almost immediately. Active immunity, from 
the point of view of defence, is a barbed wire en- 
tanglement which requires considerable bombardment 
to demolish; passive immunity is a smoke screen, 
extremely useful in an emergency but soon dissipated : 
or, active immunity is a stoutly fashioned armour; 
passive immunity is an effective but evanescent magic 
charm. 

Pasteur in his enthusiasm over his discovery of 
the principle underlying the vaccination of chickens 
against cholera, a principle destined to guide and 
determine the activities and destinies of civilized 
mankind, wrote of his doctrine :—‘The breath of Truth 
is carrying it on to the fruitful fields of the future.’ 

What of these fruitful fields? Roux, the brilliant 


pupil of Pasteur, and Yersin, the discoverer of the 
germ of plague, set out to find the poison of the 
diphtheria bacillus. This poison was finally demon- 
strated by them. Further, if the broth in which the 
germs were growing was passed through unglazed 
porcelain filters the toxin could be made germ-free. 
It is by virtue of this toxin that the disease diphtheria 
manifests its murderous effects upon man. This was 
the first demonstration of the fact that a product of 
a pathogenic micro-organism could in itself exert a 
specific effect. It is not the germ that harms; it is the 
powerful soluble substance which it produces. One 
eight-hundredth of a cubic centimeter of this toxin 
could kill a guinea pig. Von Behring established in 
1887 the fact that this toxin, when injected into animals 
in suitable amounts, stimulated the production of a 
protective toxin-neutralizing substance which he called 
antitoxin. It remained for Roux to produce diph- 
theria antitoxin on a large scale by the use of horses. 
It was Roux also who demonstrated its clinical value 
at the hospital of Enfants Malades in Paris. Ramon, 
of the Institut Pasteur, showed in 1923 how this toxin, 
Ly the addition of one-half percent. formaldehyde, 
could be attenuated so that five thousand times the 
previous lethal dose does not even harm a guinea pig. 
It still possesses, however, the power of producing 
active immunity in animals and man; that is, it is still 
antigenic, to use a technical term. The more powerful 
toxin of the bacillus of tetanus has also been rendered 
non-toxic. Ramon has very recently actively im- 
munized his own children with it. The newest 
development in the application of the principles dis- 
closed by Pasteur’s researches is in regard to scarlet 
fever. The germ of this disease will also produce a 
toxin which, like diphtheria toxin, can be separated 
from the micro-organism which produces it. A drop 
of it when much diluted and introduced into the skin 
will distinguish those who are immune to scarlet fever 
from those who are susceptible. In this test redness 
develops if there is not enough scarlet fever antitoxin 
present in the body to neutralize the toxin injected. 
Unlike the products of the bacillus of tetanus and of 
diphtheria, which are able to kill laboratory animals 
in extremely minute quantities, the soluble substance, 
or toxin of the scarlet fever germ is non-lethal to all 
laboratory animals tested. Hence it is that the skin 
of man, and some species of goat, is made use of in 
determining the potency of the toxin and the anti- | 
toxin. Intelligently used, the toxin is a safe and 
effective means of producing active immunity against 
scarlet fever in man. 

The chemical nature of antigens, the stimulating 
substance, and of antibodies, the result of that 
stimulus, is unknown. That they are protein is 
generally accepted. Antigen stimulus and antibody 
response are the two measurable qualities with which 
the immunologist must work. An analysis of these 
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substances is an extremely difficult matter because of 
imperfect methods of their isolation and the fact that 
they are frequently labile, and generally accompanied 
by, inert impurities. It is for structural organic chem- 
istry, colloidal chemistry, and physical chemistry to 
elucidate the problem of the chemical composition of 
the substances concerned in the phenomena of 
immunity. 

A fascinating problem awaiting solution is that of 
the origin in the body of these protective substances, 
Which organ or tissue manufactures antitoxin? Many 
ingenious experiments have been carried out in an 
attempt to find the answer, but none has proved 
altogether satisfactory. 

There are of course many defensive mechanisms 
of the body other than the production of antitoxin. 
Some of these are still less clearly understood. There 
is for example the ability of the white blood cells or 


leucocytes and other formed cells of the body to digest 
and dispose of bacteria. This phenomenon, called 
phagocytosis, was revealed by the brilliant researches 
of Metchnikoff. 

As Sir George Newman has said, ‘We are in the 
golden age of Medicine’. Greater treasures still 
await our discovery. Antitoxins, vaccines, and attenu- 
ated viruses are new medicines for the cure and 
prevention of disease. They are Nature’s own medi- 
cines because they are Nature’s adjuncts to the com- 
batting of disease. It is to Pasteur we owe the incal- 
culable debt of gratitude for showing us the path we 
have followed and must continue to follow. But the 
jig-saw puzzle that faced Pasteur in 1880, though 
still unsolved and unfinished, shows little patterns here 
and there already pieced together. The vision of the 
final pattern of the whole is far distant—as far distant 
as that of science itself. DonaLD FRASER. 


THE ART OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
BY KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


‘These things would not die down.’ 


complaining of the dulness of a volume of Geor- 
gian poetry, wrote as follows :— 


Som time ago, a reviewer in the New Statesman, 


If one dare point to any one thing as wrong with 
poets so many and diverse, it is this—they are for ever 
trying to be painters. In moderation, well enough; but 
this perpetual use of pen for brush, this preoccupation 
with picturesque prettinesses, this microscopic peering 
about for something no other peerer shall have ‘observed’ 
before, is growing intolerable... .a truce to your 
butterfly nets, your rhyming ornithologies, your Kodak 
lyrics, your censuses of the streaks in the tulip. We are 
weary of seeing through others’ eyes, of standing at gaze 
like Joshua’s moon, of the rags of a bastard Words- 
worthianism. This still life will be the death of us. 

A review such as this, clear, forceful, and decided 
with the clearness, forcefulness, and decision that 
only the possession of definite standards can give, 
shines out like a red signal-light in the fog of modern 
literary criticism; here at last is a critic who says 
what he means, and knows why he says it; there is 
no blurring of the issue with saving clauses, no in- 
suring against a different verdict of posterity by half- 
hearted praise of good intentions, and uneasy search- 
ings after Promise, that baffling and unrecognisable 
embryo which when articulated shall burst forth upon 
us in a New Renaissance. These poems, he says, are 
dull; why are they dull? Because their method is 
wrong. What is their method? The ‘microscopic 
peering about for something which no other peerer 
shall have “observed” before’. 

Many have felt this exasperation, though few have 
expressed it as clearly. We have been passing through 
a period of exaggerated deference to one deity, and 
the time of reaction is at hand. That deity is Ob- 


servation, and it is to science that we owe the cult. 
There was a time when poetry was content to be sim- 
ple, sensuous, and passionate; now, under the exact- 
ing competition with science and the pleasures of ac- 
quiring ‘real facts’, she strives unhappily to be subtle, 
observant, and impersonal. There was a time when 
the Muse said, ‘Fool, look in thy heart and write’; 
apparently she too has recanted, if we are to believe 
Mr. W. H. Davies when he writes :— 


A THOUGHT 


When I look into a glass, 
Myself’s my only care; 
But I look into a pool 
For all the wonders there. 


When I look into the glass 
I see a fool: 

But I see a wise man 
When I look into a pool. 


If we believed this as it stands, we should expect 
all Mr. Davies’ poetry to be like that stanza of ‘The 
Song of Life’ in which he says :— 

And many a charming truth I will discover; 
How birds, after a wetting in the rain, 
Can make their notes come twice as sweet; and then 
How sparrows hop with both their legs together, 
While pigeons stride leg after leg like men. 
We should expect, in fact, not the poet that we have, 
but the rhyming naturalist of the above. Fortunately 
the rest of his work teems with ‘observation’ that no 
Kodak could have recorded :— 
—And how we saw afar 
A falling star: 
It was a tear of pure delight 


Ran down the face of Heaven that happy night. 
(‘Love’s Caution’.) 


That is the work of the poet, not the astronomer; 
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this man can feel, not merely see, a metaphor. He is 
saved; but what a narrow escape! It is as if Poetry 
had been standing helpless and disarmed, ready to 
sign away her charter of freedom, when she had 
suddenly snatched away the weapon that threatened 
her, and was off at a bound along her own untram- 
melled way, to use that weapon for her own unalter- 
able purpose. 

It was not only poetry that was threatened 
with subjugation; it was the whole of literary 
art. The scientific method has long had its 
way with a certain school of novelists and short- 
story writers; might not our reviewer have equally 
well applied his strictures to the so-called psychologi- 
cal novel, in which the characters’ every thought and 
impulse, not to mention their appearance to a wrinkle 
and their clothes to a crease, have been described with 
ever more meticulous minuteness? Might he not have 
applied them equally well to those countless volumes 
of ‘sketches’ that pride themselves on having no be- 
ginning, no middle, and no end, no purpose but the 
accurate delineation of a single trait of character or a 
single and individual situation? The hard-worked ad- 
jectives of their enemies, ‘static’ and ‘photographic’, 
have no terrors for these writers. Are they not in 
the Modern Movement? Are they not followers of 
Tchehov, and can they not afford to despise the out- 
worn devices of plot and a view of the universe dis- 
torted by passion and prejudice? A slight colouring of 
satire is the only personal ingredient permitted. ‘Ob- 
serve, observe’, is the cry. And asa counter-demon- 
stration we have others setting to work to concoct 
elaborate fantasies in which nothing is real, like Mr. 
Cabell’s Jurgen, which is acclaimed by the data- 
surfeited as a return to romance. Such is, or was, 
the dead-lock, until a master-artist arose to point out 
the way. That artist is Katherine Mansfield. 

That Katherine Mansfield was an artist of the first 
order is generally admitted; but no one as yet has 
given sufficient reason for the admission; no one has 
shown clearly in what way she is unique. Her appre- 
ciators have laid hold of the obvious in her work, 
the ‘delicate descriptive art’, the power of ‘exhibiting 
a psychological situation’, of conveying to the reader 
‘the in-between spaces and things and thoughts’. All 
this means no more than that she is a master-observer ; 
it makes her of the class of the microscopic peerers, 
though it sets her at the head of them; it recognises 
no difference save of degree. Yet that there is more 
than this has been felt though not formulated; it is 
hinted at by applying such vague phrases as ‘extra- 
ordinary fascination’, ‘rare flavour’, and so on, to the 
quality of her work. In a word, here is an Observer 
that is not dull; who has one indispensable gift of the 
artist, that of entertaining. One of the greatest tri- 
butes to that gift is the difficulty felt by the reader 


of passing from one story to the next; it is possible 
to read through the average volume of short stories 
without a break, just as one passes from one chapter 
to another in a novel, with no sensation other than 
perhaps a slight discomfort at the change of names 
and place. But it is actively painful to plunge straight 
from ‘At the Bay’ into ‘The Garden Party’, so cap- 
tured and held are we by the setting of the former. 
For us, as for her, these things will not die down. 
This is a difference not in degree but in kind. In what 
does it consist ? 

The best example to take for analysis is ‘Prelude’, 
the first of the collection called Bliss and Other 
Stories. At a first reading it might be taken for 
photography; as a display of mere observation it is 
marvellous, far outstripping anything else of that 
class. We point to such examples as :— 

It was quite dark in the room. He heard her ring 


tapping on the marble mantlepiece 
were p as she felt for the 


And the description of the empty house from which the 
Burnell family have just moved :— 

Slowly she walked up the back steps, and through the 
scullery into the kitchen. Nothing was left in it but a 
lump of gritty yellow soap in one corner of the kitchen 
window sill and a piece of flannel stained with a blue 
bag in another. The fireplace was choked up with rub- 
bish. | She poked among it but found nothing except a 
hair-tidy with a heart painted on it that had belonged to 
the servant girl. Even that she left lying, and she trailed 
through the narrow passage into the drawing room 


ie a ee the carpet tacks had little bits of red fluff 
sticking to them. 


And then there are the similes:— 


Mrs. Samuel Josephs, like a huge warm black silk tea 
cosy, enveloped her. 

Rags was very small and so thin that when he was 
undressed his shoulder blades stuck out like two little 
wings. 

Beryl’s letter was ‘faint, like a voice heard over the 
= high, gushing, with something bitter in the 
sound.’ 


All this is astonishingly clever; one gasps at its 
detailed accuracy. But, as we have seen, hundreds 
of artists nowadays are pursuing this method; hun- 
dreds are noticing, recording little pieces of observa- 
tion, and serving them up as art. If this is all, we 
can dismiss it as talented but uninspired; we may 
grant Katherine Mansfield the first prize in a limited 
achievement, but we shall not grant her genius, and 
we shall doubt whether her work will survive. But 
is it all? As we ask it, we know that it is not. This 
work is not mechanical; it is not mere material; it is 
alive, and it is art. Wherein does its life lie? 

First of all, one answers, it lies somewhere in the 
characters. They are real; we know them at the end 
of the story. And then we see that the observation is 
observation through the eyes of the characters. We 
are shown their souls, or their moods, not by the 
direct description of the author, but through the things 
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which she causes them to observe. ‘He heard her 
ring.’ This is not the author saying, ‘I have noticed 
the sound of a ring tapping on a marble mantelpiece ; 
isn’t that clever of me?’ It is the observation of the 
husband. It is he, not the author, that marks the 
sound, and he would not have been aware of hearing 
it had it not been for his whole relationship with his 
wife, and his particular.mood of the moment. Stan- 
ley Burnell, the healthy, hearty, stupid, sentimental 
‘Newfoundland dog’, hearing that sound, is aware of 
what it means—his wife’s delicate groping hand, that 
wears his own, no doubt substantial, ring. Of how 
many dismantled houses have we not read faithful, 
sordid, and intolerably dull descriptions? But this is 
not the author saying, ‘See how closely I have ob- 
served and can describe the ugly results uf a recent 
furniture removal’; this is the observation of a child, 
and by the things which Kezia notices, and the way 
in which she notices them, we discern her soul. 

It is the same with the similes; the comparison of 
Beryl’s letter to a voice heard over the telephone is 
not a clever comment of the author’s; it is Beryl’s 
own feeling, and it gives us an insight into her mood 
and her whole character. Her mood is that of self- 
criticism; she is the young girl conscious of her self- 
consciousness and insincerity, yet powerless to be dif- 
ferent. To describe this state of mind, which Kath- 
erine Mansfield has conveyed in one sentence, Miss 
E. M. Delafield required a whole novel, Zella Sees 
Herself. Again, we have a perfect description of Bur- 
nell doing his exercises, ‘deep breathing, bending and 
squatting like a frog, and shooting out his legs’. But 
we see him through the eyes of Linda, who ‘lay on 
the white tumbled bed and watched him as if from 
the clouds’, and we have learnt from the sight not 
only what he looked like, but also what Linda thought 
of him, and what sort of a woman Linda was. 

Thus it is in every example; the observation has a 
double value—its own value in the building up of the 
setting, and the knowledge it affords us of the mood 
or permanent character of the person observing. But, 
it may be argued, this is nothing new; all writers put 
many of their observations into the mouths of their 
characters so as to bring out their characteristics; all 
that you assert is that the author has sufficient appre- 
ciation of technique to distribute her observations; 
why should this skill, which every writer with any 
sense of story-telling has in some degree, be singled 
out in Katherine Mansfield and hailed as genius? For 
this reason—that most authors when distributing their 
observations among their characters do so without 
transmuting them; they remain observations ; whereas 
those of Katherine Mansfield undergo a _ chemical 
change, as it were. They are selected and distributed, 
not according to the author’s conscious view of their 
appropriateness, but according to the inner needs of 
the character. Consider again Burnell’s observation 


of the tapping of Linda’s ring on the mantelpiece; if 
this is not the author saying, ‘I have observed this; 
how clever of me’, neither is it Burnell’s conscious 
observation; he was not an observant man. It is his 
sub-conscious observation, his intuition that is at 
work; he selects from his environment only what co- 
incides with his mood. Similarly with Kezia’s obser- 
vation of the empty house; this is not a child wander- 
ing round reading from Katherine Mansfield’s note- 
book the selections appropriate to her age, nor is it a 
child wandering round making mental notes of her 
own; it is a child in a certain mood, sub-consciously 
selecting this and that from her environment because 
they are representative of her state of soul. In other 
words, her view of her environment is not objective 
but subjective; she is seeing not the whole of it, but 
just so much as it suits her to see; and even what she 
sees is not concrete and external, but clad in the pro- 
jections of her inner feelings, and symbolic of them. 
And we, the readers, while thinking that we were see- 
ing merely objects and a setting, have been tricked 
into knowledge of a subject and a state of soul. This 
is the true artistic use of the method of minute ob- 
servation; art, as ever, has killed two birds with one 
stone. 

In the magnificent story called ‘Bliss’, we see this 
method used with such complexity and such economy 
that to convey its supreme artistry is beyond the 
powers of description. Here we have the woman 
Bertha in the emotional mood called bliss, that comes 
from within, and deluges every sight and sound with 
a beauty not its own. Everything in her environ- 
ment is so endowed—her own image in the mirror, 
the fruit and the dish in which she arranges it, ‘a 
blue dish, very lovely, with a strange sheen on it as 
if it had been dipped in milk’. But the whole mood 
is summed up and symbolised for her in the pear 
ree ;-— 

The windows of the drawing-room opened on to a 
balcony overlooking the garden. At the far end, against 
the wall, there was a tall, slender pear tree in fullest, 
richest bloom; it stood perfect, as though becalmed against 
the jade-green sky. Bertha couldn’t help feeling, even 
from this distance, that it had not a single bud or a 
faded petal. Down below, in the garden beds, the red 
and yellow tulips, heavy with flowers, seemed to lean 
upon the dusk. A grey cat, dragging its belly, crept across 
the lawn, and a black one, its shadow, trailed after. The 
sight of them, so intent and so quick, gave Bertha a 
curious shiver. 

This is the complete symbolic presentation of 
her bliss, both as a whole and in its elements. To 
translate it is as impossible as to describe a sonata 
of Beethoven; to say that here is a woman in a state 
of sexual excitement seems a desecration; yet if thus 
translating it serves only to heighten our appreciation 
of the significance of the work, it may be forgiven. 
Bertha has just realised her passion for her husband; 
the white bloom of the pear tree, full and rich, beyond 
immaturity and untouched by decay, is the upreaching 
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ecstasy of its spiritual side; the heavy tulips are the 
languorous joy of the senses; and here, too, is the 
under side of the mood—the fear, sub-conscious and 
intuitive, of a creeping lawlessness somewhere that 
may sooner or later destroy it—the grey cat and the 
black. 

So far, then, we have what we were given in ‘Pre- 
lude’; but the method is carried a step further. 
Bertha feeling intuitively that another woman in the 
room, Pearl Fulton, is in the same mood as herself, 
takes her to the window and shows her the pear tree, 
her own symbol; and she has the amazing experience 
of seeing a reaction in Pearl exactly similar to her 
own; a miraculous feeling of communion is thus es- 
tablished; it is a miracle when what is a symbol of 
one person’s mood is also a symbol of the same thing 
to another at the same moment. But the miracle ex- 
tends farther than she has realised; the cause of the 
bliss in both women is the same, love for the same 
man, Bertha’s husband. An intuitive awareness of 
this was at the root of the fear embodied in the grey 
cat and the black, as she herself sees at the end of 
the story; but all along her conscious mind has as- 
sured her that her husband dislikes the other woman. 
And when the truth is forced upon her consciousness, 
she runs at once to the window to look at the pear 
tree, expecting it to be altered! And altered it is; we 
are shown how; objectively it is the same; but it never 
was an object to her; it was a subjective symbol, and, 
subjectively, how great is the difference! The art of 
‘Bliss’ will bear no laudatory adjectives, and no com- 
parisons; it is what it is, beyond praise, perfect. 

Katherine Mansfield’s characters generally select 
from their environment symbols which are adequate 
to bear the weight of their mood; but sometimes slie 
gives us almost pure fantasy that leaves the symbol 
far behind. An example of this may be found in 
‘The Escape’, where a tree is again selected by the 
observer ; at first ‘it was an immense tree with a round 
thick silver stem and a great arc of copper leaves that 
gave back the light and yet were sombre’. Then as 
the observer looked at the tree, ‘it seemed to expand 
in the quivering heat until the great carved leaves hid 
the sky, and yet it was motionless’. So the symbol 
grows on and on, changing and shifting; in what fol- 
lows, neither the observer nor we are clear as to 
which is fantasy and which the intrusion of reality; 
the growth is shaped by his mood, and it can no more 
be completely understood than the vision of a dream 
which we cannot interpret because we have not all 
the associations. This is the only kind of obscurity 
to be found in her works—the symbol so replete with 
meaning that we who do not know the character as 
she knew it cannot follow the mood completely. The 
same is perhaps true of ‘The Wind Blows’, though 
here the fact that we cannot be sure where objectivity 


ends and fantasy begins does not prevent our realisa- 
tion of the mood. We follow the heroine through her 
battle with the wind, which is to her a symbol of the 
exasperating claims of her home life, into the refuge 
of the music-master’s drawing-room, which is ‘quiet 
as a cave’, but so quiet as to be unnerving. What she 
needs is not excessive kindness, but escape; when, 
with her brother, she plunges happily into the wind, 
down to the esplanade; and the sight of a ship going 
out to sea serves her as the starting-point of a fantasy 
embodying her desire. The wind that blows over the 
sea is no less powerful and perverse than the wind 
that blows in her own street; but she can face it if 
she is given freedom and the presence of a beloved 
companion. 

In ‘Bliss’ the method is used dramatically; there 
is plot in the dramatic sense—complication, climax, 
and dénouement—though it takes place on the psycho- 
logical plane. In ‘Psychology’ again it is used within 
a dramatic structure; the mood of the woman, which 
is not allowed to expend itself on the man, because 
it is baffled by the dictates of his conscious will and 
hers, is shown persisting after his departure, and 
finally projecting itself upon an inappropriate object, 
the ‘elderly virgin, a pathetic creature who simply 
idolized her’, and who happened to call at that moment 
with a gift of violets. Thus the mood, having at last 
found an outlet, expends itself and is gone; and the 
story ends with the woman, in her new mood of relief 
—‘she felt so light, so rested’—setting down to write 
her usual friendly intellectual letter to the man. Here 
again we are amazed at the psychological truth of 
the story, and the marvellous economy of its struc- 
tural presentation. 

This brings us to the consideration of Katherine 
Mansfield’s use of plot. Many of the stories have 
plot in the dramatic sense, such as ‘The Little Gover- 
ness’ and ‘The Doll’s House’. But there are others 
in which there is no such development; and she her- 
self has said in a letter, ‘I wish when one writes about 
things one didn’t dramatise them so.’ What, then, 
did she desire? If we examine the stories which she 
has not dramatised, what kind of development do we 
find? Or is there no development, and are we to label 
them static, as we label nine-tenths of the work of 
the would-be followers of Tchehov? Can we apply 
to ‘Prelude’ in particular this damning word? 

By no means. But we must beware of evading the 
question by saying that ‘Prelude’ has in place of plot 
the development of real life. That is not the answer 
to the charge that progress is absent; it is simply to 
bring back and apply to the structure the attribute 
rejected in the case of the setting and the characters. 
If the assertion that a setting depicted is ‘real’ means 
that it is photography and not art, the assertion that 
the progress of the story is that of ‘real life’ means 
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that it is a series of photographs, the record of the 
cinematograph. The progress of ‘Prelude’ gives an 
illusion of real life; but it is not moving photo- 
graphy; it is art. What is its nature? 

The best way to answer this question is to ask 
another. If its structure were dramatic, it would 
have complication, climax, and dénouement; it would 
set forth a conflict, bring it to a decisive issue, and 
show the results; it would have, as Aristotle says, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Let us then ask 
of ‘Prelude’, Why does it begin and end where it 
does? In the dramatic story we know why it ends; 
it ends because the difficulty or tangle set forth in 
the first part has been resolved. This is not so of 
‘Prelude’. ‘Prelude is so wonderful, says Mr. Wells, 
‘that I can even forgive it for not going on. I daren’t 
ask for more.’ The question is, ought he to ask for 
more? Could it have gone on indefinitely, or is there 
a reason why it stops at a certain point, and not before 
or after? 

The answer seems to be that the story ends when 
enough has been given us of the particular lives of 
the characters to enable us to conjecture the whole. 
Having followed them through the given experiences, 
the change from one house to another and the rest, 
we know not only in particular what they have done 
and felt, both in relation to the events and to one 
another, but also in general what is their attitude to 
life—what they would do and feel in any situation, 
and what is their permanent relation to one another. 
In other words, the progress is from the particular 
to the universal, the beginning, by the natural economy 
of the artist, is at a significant point in events; the 
end must inevitably be the point at which the univer- 
sal has completely emerged from the particular. At 
the point of detachment, at the point when we know 
what Kezia’s reaction would be if she were visiting 
Madame Tussaud’s; what Stanley and Linda would 
say to each other if they were in one of those situa- 
tions dear to the cinema and the novel of adventure— 
floating to destruction on a raft, or riding to the 
guillotine; how Beryl would feel if she were being 
presented at Court or being capped for a university 
degree; how each separate character and the family 
as a whole would respond to any situation or event; 
at the point where we have been given enough to know 
this, there the story ends. Each tiny clash of person 
with person, and person with situation, is in reality a 
vast stride towards that detachment. That the end 
is achieved by trivial happenings, by steps apparently 
minute, is not the least admirable feature of Katherine 
Mansfield’s art. While producing an illusion of the 
slowness and triviality of commonplace life so com- 
plete that we acclaim it as a perfect imitation, she 
carries us over the greatest leap that the human mind 
can take; and we do not realise the vast distance that 


we have been carried until it is all over. Celare artem 
—even that condition is fulfilled. 

This does not mean that we could afford to dis- 
pense with the other two stories that deal with the 
Burnell family—‘At the Bay’ and ‘The Doll’s House’. 
Apart from the fact that in them new characters are 
introduced, even insofar as they are concerned with 
the same characters as ‘Prelude’, they are not one whit 
less interesting because they come after it. And yet, 
if the work of ‘Prelude’ is to carry us in knowledge 
of this family from the particular to the universal, 
and it is done as perfectly as we affirm, it might be 
thought that further stories about them were super- 
fluous, arid that to continue the narrative was to pass 
beyond that point which we asserted to be its natural 
end. Are ‘At the Bay’ and ‘The Doll’s House’ super- 
fluous? Such a question may sound like the ungrate- 
ful carping of a pedantic theorist. But if we trust 
our author, we shall not hesitate to ask it or any 
other, if that is where the Logos leads. Belief in the 
great writer is not shown by enveloping his works in 
swathes of nebulous reverence, and remaining in a 
posture of worship; it is shown by the fearless scru- 
tiny of them in the light of the highest and most 
exacting standards we can find. 

In the first place, then, ‘At the Bay’ and ‘The Doll’s 
House’ are complete in themselves ; ‘The Doll’s House’ 
has dramatic structure; ‘At the Bay’ has the same 
kind of progress as ‘Prelude’; it is not a continuation 
of it, but has its own beginning and its own end. The 
family is shown in the holiday setting, and the reac- 
tions of each member to the setting and to one another 
are given until the universal is arrived at from the 
particular. Then is ‘At the Bay’ a repetition of ‘Pre- 
lude’, or vice versa, according to the order in which 
one reads them? Yes and no. Yes, in that we have 
been given in the one enough to know in general what 
the characters would do in any situation; no, in that, 
not having the genius of Katherine Mansfield, we 
could never have imagined a setting to which they 
could have reacted so significantly, nor could we have 
predicted their reactions with the subtlety and pro- 
fundity with which she reveals them. For example, 
supposing we had read ‘Prelude’ first, we shall know 
enough about Beryl Fairfield to predict in general 
what will be her reaction to the holiday setting and 
the handsome but corrupt young man; but we could 
never have imagined her meeting with Harry Kember 
in all its sharp delicate completeness. We know 
Beryl, and are not surprised; but even the genius of 
the author cannot do more for us than that; she can- 
not teach us to know as she knows, and to see as she 
sees. She appeals to and develops such imagination 
as we have; but how vague and superficial it is com- 
pared with the clearness and penetration of her own! 

‘The Doll’s House’ calls for special comment; the 
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extraordinary poignancy of the story again drives all 
adjectives away. We are well accustomed to the satire 
that attacks snobbery and the ‘charity’ accorded to 
the poor; it is the first exercise of the writer of real- 
istic studies in the Russian manner; but how blunt 
and heavy seems the weapon that they wield in com- 
parison with this! We thought their satire a rapier, 
and lo! it turns out to be a bludgeon. Every sentence 
in ‘The Doll’s House’ is significant ; the description of 
the doll’s house as seen through the eyes of the children 
—‘the door, gleaming with yellow varnish, was like 
a little slab of toffee’; the violent activity of the 
school-girls as a compensation for their act of cruelty, 
and a drowning of the voice of conscience—‘never did 
they skip so high, run in and out so fast, or do such 
daring things as on that morning’; the summing up in 
one simile of Aunt Beryl’s mixture of contempt for 
the lower classes and personal preoccupation—‘she 
stepped into the yard and shooed them away as if 
they were chickens’; the relationship between Lil 
and our Else, who ‘went through life holding on to 
Lil with a piece of Lil’s skirt screwed up in her 
hand’; and the final scene between the two sisters— 
‘Lil’s cheeks were still burning; she took off the hat 
with the quill and held it on her knee’; we have al- 
veady been told that the hat with the quill was a gift 
of the postmistress, a grown-up woman’s hat, a hat 
that would weigh heavily and hurtfully on a child’s 
head, like the world’s heavy charity. But the central 
symbol of the story is the little lamp; we may see 
this from Katherine Mansfield’s own journal, if we 
did not see it before. It is Kezia’s symbol of per- 
fection, of exquisite fitness and charm; and the 
miracle that happened in ‘Bliss’, happens again here; 
Kezia, intuitively recognising a kinship of spirit with 
another child, cannot resist, in the face of the terrors 
of grown-up opposition, exhibiting the precious sym- 
bol; and it wins from that other the same response 
—‘T seen the little lamp’. 

Much might be said of this supreme artist from 
other points of view—the vigour and beauty of her 
style; the range of her insight, into characters male 
and female, old, young, and middle-aged, stupid and 
clever, nervous and insensible; her interpretation of 
the meaning and purpose of existence. But these must 
be left for the present; here only two aspects are 
under consideration, the use of observation as an 
artistic medium for the portrayal of character and 
mood, and the structure of the non-dramatic stories. 
Endless examples of the working of these methods 
could be given; but enough has been said, perhaps, to 
show how far removed is this work from the static 
and photographic writing with which we have been 
puzzled and wearied for so long. ‘Lord,’ she wrote in 
her journal, ‘make me crystal clear for Thy light to 
shine through.’ That prayer had already been 
answered ; and we are ‘grateful, as becomes man best’. 












ON SCHOOL BANKING 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 


Margaret Fairley, writing in THe CANADIAN Forum on 
‘Children and Money’ doubts the value of School Saving. 
‘Much is talked about educational reform’, says the article, 
‘but the most urgent need is to clean out the service of 
mammon from text-book and class-room. It can only be 
done by filling the minds of the children with the things 
that are beautiful and true and pure and of good report. 

Surely there are wiser ways of dealing with a 
child’s possessive instincts than by telling him to hoard 
his pennies.’ 

The question is not argued. The Writer has been 
content to make statements and implications which are 
not authenticated, to misrepresent the aims and utterances 
of those who advocate School Banking, and to quote at 
length some of Thomas Traherne’s noble _ sentences 
about ‘the Sea being in your veins’ and about ‘the child 
being clothed with the heavens and crowned with the stars’. 

They are beautiful, these mystical generalities from 
the Seventeenth Century, but difficult of application. It 
was Traherne who said: ‘There is no savage nation under 
the cope of Heaven that is more absurdly barbarous than 
the Christian world. They that go naked and drink water 
and live upon roots are like Adam or Angels in comparison 
of us.’ Scarcely a wise conclusion! 

But Traherne had flashes of wisdom. One of his warn- 
ings must have been overlooked by the writer of the article: 
‘As nothing is more easy than to think, so nothing is more 
difficult than to think well.’ Fine writing about loose 
ideas does not tighten them up. There is no looser idea 
about Education than the Anarchist Theory; namely that 
the child is naturally virtuous as it is naturally graceful; 
that all spiritual and physical ugliness comes from restric- 
tions and discipine. Mrs. Fairley uses such expressions 
as ‘the inborn virtues of childhood’, ‘children of their 
own native virtue are generous and helpful and blessedly 
unthrifty’. 

The Anarchistic Theory is a reaction from the old prin- 
ciple of the theologians; that the instincts of a child are 
normally selfish and cruel, because of Original Sin, and that 
only by the most rigid discipline can he be made virtuous. 

One extreme is just as untenable as the other. Inces- 
sant caning and complete indulgence are alike ruinous. 
There is a middle ground, satisfying to every person wh? 
recognizes facts and keeps his feet on the ground. It is 
this: (1) that children are not angels, despite their beauty 
and their charm—that they must learn to be unselfish, 
courteous, gentle, even as they must learn the alphabet; 
(2) that discipline should be exercised through persuasion 
and example rather than by force. 

On this happy mean the schools of to-day are founded. 
The good teacher instructs by means of ‘stories, images, 
facts and ideas, delightful for their own sake’, and charms 
the child into social conscientiousness as well as into know- 
ledge. The play-instinct is used continually from the 
Kindergarten up. 

The child’s interest in the facts of life is so keen that 
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toy brooms, shovels, washboards, dishes, and tools have a 
perpetual sale. The boy wants to grow up and go to work 
like Father; the girl to grow up and keep house like 
Mother. Does the blight of Materialism grow from such 
a natural desire? And if the proper use of money—the 
product of work—is taught by precept and by the play- 
method of School Banking, how is the child spirit spoiled? 

It is not money but the love of money that is the root 
of all kinds of evil. There is no Materialism in money or in 
arithmetic. Materialism is a state of mind. It is not 
induced by the multiplication table or by banking. But 
it may be induced very quickly by the loose and constant 
expenditure of money for selfish and temporary gratifica- 
tion. Reckless expenditure by adults, unable to curb their 
passion for Things and still more Things generates and 
fosters Materialism and stifles every spiritual impulse. 

The advocates of School Banking do not encourage 
hoarding, but they believe that the child, by saving enough 
mney to buy some useful and permanent gratification, may 
learn the virtues of self-denial and self-control—virtues 
which are of the highest advantage to the world, the com- 
munity, the family, and the individual. These virtues must 
be ’sarned in the teachable years of life. 

If Mrs. Fairley would call at the office of the Penny 
Bank during the period before Christmas, she would see 
many children drawing their funds; proud of the fact that 
they have saved enough to buy something for Mother, and 
happy in the expectation of Mother’s surprise. Is that a 
manifestation of Materialism? 

Yours, etc., 
J. E. Mrippieton. 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM. 
Sir: 

Is the absence of the price index and cost of living to 
be permanent as in your April issue? I was very much 
interested in Mr. Good’s article on our banking system, as 
the late convenion of the U.F.C. had a rather warm dis- 
cussion on the question. Co-operative banking had several 
strenuous advocates. Having a ‘closed door’, some of the 
delegates spoke right out in the meeting. As to the stabil- 
ization of the dollar—well, Fisher would reduce its gold 
content, but did we not have ups and downs in purchasing 
power when we were practically on a real gold basis, 
say in the 50’s, 60’s, and 70’s of the last century, when a 
common man could actually carry gold around in his 
pocket? Apparently, besides the business cycle (when there 
is inflation and deflation), there is a continual inflation of 
the currency. And this may come from the increment of 
interest unspent and ‘ploughed back ino business’. Cassels 
(Gustav) mentions this in his latest works on Social 
Economy. Our ideas on money, thrift, etc., are coloured 
very much by past race experience, traditional beliefs 
passed down to us. Is not the individual ‘saving’ now 
made done really at the expense of the community? Mentally 
speaking, we are on a gold (barter) money stage; prac- 
tically we are on a ‘Bank Credit’ money stage of business 
practice. World business was nce held down to the gold 
production scale, but finally expanding business broke 
away from that. Now we have credit expansion out of 
touch at times with real production and exchange. The 
‘Social Credit’ so much talked about, would to a great 
extent stabilize purchasing power, because a deflation 
period every year, but at the expense of the community, not 
the individual, and being yearly the disturbance would be 
less. Producers would of course, to a certain extent, be 


still at the mercy of the consumers’ will, taste, and caprice, 
but with a thorough statistic record of production sales, 
and final consumption, we would be rid of much of the 
uncertainty at present too obvious to many of us. The 
instalment sales are an endeavour to keep demand closer 
to production, but we have too much mortgaging of the 
future at present. As money to-day is not dependent on 
the prospector and his ‘burro’, could not our medium of 
exchange be ultimately made a medium that would exchange 
all the goods and services that we are able to produce, and 
which most of us are more or less in need of. 
GeEorGE Dove.as. 
Lafleche, Saskatchewan. 


THE LONELY LAND 


Cedar and jagged fir 
Uplift accusing barbs 
Against the grey 

And cloud-piled sky; 
And in the bay 
Blown spume and windrift 
And thin, bitter spray 
Snap 

At the whirling sky ; 
And the pine trees 
Lean one way. 


A wild duck 

Calls to her mate, 

And the ragged 

And passionate tones 
Stagger and fall, 

And recover, ‘ 
And stagger and fall, 
On these stones, 

Are lost 

In the lapping of water 
On smooth, flat stones. 


This is a beauty of dissonance, 
This is a desolate splendour, - 
This resonance 
Of stony strand, 
This smoky cry curled over a black pine. 
These are the poems of Canada, 
Resinous scent of the balsam, 
Cold sting 
Of blown spray, 
Cry of wild duck over Long Lake 
When the wind bends the pines 
South 
And curdles the sky 
From the north. 
A. J. M. Suiru. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS 


THe Wokrtp Crisis, 1916-1918, by Winston S. 
Churchill (Macmillans in Canada; 2 vols., illustrated 
with maps and charts; pp. xvi, 302 +, 324; $10.00). 

R. CHURCHILL has unique qualifications as a 

chronicler of the World War. He played a 
large part in it himself, and a varied one. At the 
Admiralty he had been responsible for the preparation 
of the fleet, and during the early part of the war he 
bore the responsibility for its activities; for some 
months he commanded a battalion on the Western 
Front; from July, 1917, to the end he was Minister of 
Munitions and a member of the War Cabinet, direct- 
ing an army of two and a half million war-workers 
and in closest co-operation with the Allied Command- 
ers-in-Chief and with the French and American war 
leaders; even during the year 1916-17 when he was 
in Parliament as a private member he was in close 
touch with most of the leading personalities. His 
burning interest in the conflict exploited to the utmost 
his opportunities to see for himself what was happen- 
ing at every critical place and moment. He leaped 
from point to point in aeroplanes, Rolls-Royces, and 
destroyers. When relegated by triumphant rivals to 
official obscurity he contrived to make his influence felt 
in the highest quarters, and when loaded down with 
crushing political responsibilities he still managed to 
be present at almost every battle at the front. 

It naturally follows that Mr. Churchill should 
have a personal knowledge of the events of those four 
years unrivalled in its comprehensiveness; what is 
remarkable is that he should also happen to be the one 
Englishman among all those at the heart of the war 
who is possessed of literary genius. By his surprising 
combination of qualities and experiences we are pre- 
sented with an authentic chronicle of the war that is a 
masterpiece of dramatic narrative. In his earlier 
volumes* Mr. Churchill completed his defense of his 
own much-debated activities in connection with the 
ravy and the Dardanelles; and since nobody has 
found any ground for serious quarrel with his con- 
duct of the Ministry of Munitions, he is not hampered 
in these last two volumes by any necessity to defend 
himself. A brilliant survivor of the world convulsion, 
he can afford to be generous. In these new conditions 
he gives his readers a survey of the war whose broad 
sweep is restricted by none of the cramping jealousies 
or defensive limitations that characterize most of the 
war books of the Generals, Admirals, and snuffed-out 





js * THE Wortp Crisis, 1911-1914; THE Wort Crisis, 
1915. 


politicians. At last the story of the war is written 
as it deserved to be written. Its battles on land and 
sea in all their colossal proportions are grasped, 
digested, and presented to the reader in comprehen- 
sible form, their implications and far-rolling reper- 
cussions illumined with a beautiful clarity. The outline 
of the secret struggle to drag nations into or keep 
them out of Armageddon, the cabals of the War 
Lords, the fight with the U-Boats for the mastery of 
the sea and the food of England, Mackensen’s terrific 
sweep in Roumania, the Russian crash, Caporetto, 
Allenby’s victory, and the perpetual grinding clash of 
the armies on the Western Front are all close-woven 
in one stupendous story, terse, tense, and vivid. 
Characteristic of the vigour and strong colour of 
the whole are the thumbnail sketches of the leaders. 
Here, for example, we have Mangin complete :— 


Bronzed and sombre, thick black hair bristling, an aquiline 
profile with gleaming eyes and teeth; alive and active, 
furious, luxurious, privileged, acquisitive—a dozen motor- 
cars collected from all quarters, including the enemy, in 
his train as a simple Colonel of Brigade—reckless of all 
lives and of none more than his own, charging at the 
head of his troops, fighting rifle in hand when he could 
escape trom his headquarters, thundering down the tele- 
phone implacable orders to his subordinates and when 
necessary defiance to his superiors, Mangin beaten or 
triumphant, Mangin the Hero or Mangin the Butcher, as 
he was alternately regarded, became on the anvil of 
Verdun the fiercest warrior-figure of France. 


Mr. Churchill’s estimations of the various com- 
manders ashore and afloat are of singular interest. 
Few Englishmen at least will quarrel with his esti- 
mation of Joffre, Nivelle, and Petain; nor will many 
to-day dispute his opinion of the relative merits of 
Robertson and Sir Harry Wilson as C.I.G.S.; we feel 
that he could fit Ludendorff and Hindenburg with 
exact sizes in hats, and he has a nice appreciation of 
Foch’s achievement. While generously recognizing 
Haig’s fine quality, he gives his opinion of his military 
genius as frankly as he disputed his strategy at the 
time. After all, Haig’s superiority was due to an 
extraordinary fineness of character, not intellect: 
he was a _ great gentleman rather than a great 
general, and if our modern god of efficiency really 
rules the universe, no doubt Haig will ‘go to hell like a 
gentleman with his ancestors’. But although it is true 
that he moved up to his command through all the 
traditional stages hallowed by British conservatism, 
it was not of him that old Fisher was thinking when 
he snarled that ‘some day the Empire will go down be- 
cause it is Buggins’ turn’. 

Jellicoe and Jutland contribute two chapters that 
make bad reading for British men. It is admitted 
that Jellicoe was fighting an entirely new kind of war 
with new and appalling weapons, and also that he 
bore an unequalled responsibility. If the Germans 
lost in a Grand Fleet action, it would be no vital blow 
to the Fatherland; but if the British Grand Fleet was 
destroyed, England was done for. Jellicoe was ‘the 
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only man on either side who could lose the war in an 
efternoon’, and in spite of his overwhelming strength 
it is doubtful whether his consistent choice of caution 
as his guiding star will be considered wrong by pos- 
terity. But it is hard for his own generation to read 
of a German Admiral out-manoeuvring the British 
Fleet on blue water, inflicting heavier losses than he 
suffered, and finally crashing through its rear-guard 
in the short darkness of a northern night and getting 
home safe to his burrow. On Jellicoe’s twenty-four 
battleships—‘England’s Sure Shield’—only two men 
were killed. Beatty, happily care-free, lost two of 
his battle-cruisers and saw the fore-turret blown out 
of his own flag-ship; but it is not surprising that he 
was made the hero of that unsatisfactory day. 

Mr. Churchill’s book, needless to say, carries an 
argument. Its author was one of those whose whole 
war strategy was summed up in the maxim: Hit 
your enemy where he is weak: if he is strong every- 
where, let him weaken himself and then hit him. This 
strategy did not commend itself to the commanders 
in the field, and the prolonged difference on this major 
issue caused most of the friction between the states- 
men and the soldiers of the Allies. Joffre, Haig, and 
Robertson had their way in the early years of the 
war and were chiefly responsible for the policy of 
‘wearing the Germans down’, the ‘war of attrition’, 
which during our offensive campaigns of 1915, 1916, 
and 1917 bled white the armies of England and 
France on the Western Front. In the British offen- 
sives of 1916 and 1917 we lost four to one in officers 
and nearly two to one in other ranks: with no great 
superiority in numbers, we were wearing down our 
own armies twice as fast as we wore down the Ger- 
mans; and when in the fifth year of the war our 
armies won, they won over German armies weakened 
in Ludendorff’s unprecedented offensives by a greater 
blood-letting than even our troops had ever suffered. 
‘It was thetr own offensive, not ours, that consum- 
mated their ruin. They were worn down not by 
Joffre, Nivelle, and Haig, but by Ludendorff.’ 

Churchill’s picture of these tremendous battles on 
the Western Front is terrible in its fidelity :— 

The anatomy of the battles of Verdun and the Somme 
was the same. A battlefield had been selected. Around 
this battlefield walls were built—double, triple, quadruple 
—of enormous cannon. Behind these railways were con- 
structed to feed them, and mountains of shells were built 
up. All this was the work of months. Thus the battle- 
field was completely encircled by thousands of guns of all 
sizes, and a wide oval space prepared in their midst. 
Through this awful arena all the divisions of each army, 
battered ceaselessly by the enveloping artillery, were 
made to pass in succession, as if they were the teeth of 
interlocking cog-wheels grinding each other. 

For month after month the ceaseless cannonade con- 
tinued at its utmost intensity, and month after month the 
gallant divisions of heroic human beings were torn to 
pieces in this terrible rotation. Then came the winter, 
pouring down rain from the sky to clog the feet of men, 
and drawing veils of mist before the hawk-eyes of their 


artillery. The arena, as used to happen in the Coliseum 
in those miniature Roman days, was flooded with water. 


A vast sea of ensanguined mud, churned by thousands of 
vehicles, by hundreds of thousands of men and millions 
of shells, replaced the blasted dust. Still the struggle 
continued. Still the remorseless wheels revolved. Still 
the auditorium of artillery roared. At last the legs of 
men could no longer move; they wallowed and floundered 
helplessly in the slime. Their food, their ammunition 
lagged behind them along the smashed and choked road- 
ways. 


Passchendaele was the most grisly of these long- 
drawn-out horrors, and it was on British armizs 
thinned by its ravages and not yet replenished that 
Ludendorff launched the whole military weight of 
Germany in March, 1918. Three weeks later, when 
the Fifth Army had been swept out of existence and 
the whole British front was being driven back by 
enemy forces numbering two, three, and four to one, 
the day came when to withdraw farther meant dis- 
aster, and Haig issued his famous order of the day 
to the British troops: “There is no other course open 
to us but to fight it out, Every position must be held 
to the last man. There must be no retirement. With 
our backs to the wall and believing in the justice of 
our cause, each one of us must fight on to the end.’ 
And, says Churchill, ‘all units and all ranks of. the 
British Expeditionary Force therefore prepared them- 
selves to conquer or die.’ 

Many of them died. They died nobly and their 
race will’ look back on their sacrifice with proud 
content forever. But far differently will the English 
peoples remember the senseless sacrifices of the cam- 
paigns of 1916 and 1917, when our men died by 
scores of thousands in no necessary immolation 
nor with any chance of decisive victory. Of those 
great sterile offensives the memory will always be 
darkened with the bitterness of disillusion. No 
statesman at the time fought more savagely to prevent 
that dreadful waste of blood than did Mr. Churchill, 
and no chronicler of the war has more poignantly 
brought it home to his generation. To our volunteer 
army of 1916 he pays this tribute :— 


A young army, but the finest we have ever mar- 
shalled; improvised at the sound of the cannonade, every 
man a volunteer, inspired not only by love of country but 
by a widespread conviction that human freedom was 
challenged by military and Imperial tyranny, they grudged 
no sacrifice however unfruitful and shrank from no or- 
deal however destructive. . . . If two lives or ten lives 
were required by their commanders to kill one German, 
no word of complaint ever rose from the fighting troops. 
No attack, however forlorn, however fatal, found them 
without ardour. No slaughter, however desolating, pre- 
vented them from returning to the charge. No physical 
conditions, however severe, deprived their commanders of 
their obedience and loyalty. Martyrs not less than soldiers, 
they fulfilled the high purpose of duty with which they 
were imbued. The battlefields of the Somme were the 
graveyards of Kitchener’s Army. The flower of that gen- 
erous manhood which quitted peaceful civilian life in 
every kind of workaday occupation, which came at the call 
of Britain, and as we may still hope at the call of human- 
ity, and came from the most remote parts of the Empire, 
was shorn away forever in 1916. Unconquerable except 
by death, which they had conquered, they have set up 
@ monument of native virtue which will command the 
wonder, the reverence and the gratitude of our island 
people as long as we endure as a nation among men. 
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That, and more, is what the war cost us. In this 
book, as in every other war chronicle, every side-path 
sooner or later brings us back to the ceaseless carnage 
on the Western Front: the attention of author and 
reader alike is ever drawn back by the awful fascin- 
ation of that consuming centre of the cataclysm. It is 
the greatest quality of Mr. Churchill’s book on the 
war that it will stamp an indelible impression of its 
horror on the minds of future readers never touched 
by its reality. 

R. vE B. 


THE NEW MEDIAEVALISM 


THE Lecacy OF THE Mippte Aces, edited by C. G. 
Crump and E. F. Jacob (Oxford ; pp. xxii, 533 ; $3.00). 
ISTORIANS have always before them the grate- 
ful task of revising the verdicts of history. One 
is reminded of the busy assistant in the stockbroker’s 
office who chalks up the prices for their brief period 
of reality. But if the cynic is too quick to call this 
futility, he must be checked by the reminder that 
movement may be progress, and by perpetual revision 
of verdicts we come nearer to the last judgment. 
A true mediaevalist, living in those middle ages 
which were to him the really modern times, would 
have written the ‘last judgment’ with capitals. Un- 


like the modern man he was so situated that heaven 
lay about him not only in his infancy but also in his 
old age; whether he rejoiced in the fact or not, he 


had no way of changing it. The modern man, even 
if he is not a modernist, cannot restore that peculiar 
atmosphere of spiritual finality, that sense of being 
fixed in a system that gives each thing its natural 
place and contemplates only the motion up or down 
in the great scheme of nature. The modern lack of 
restful assurance is compensated by the exhilaration 
of movement. As a result we look back upon the 
middle ages with an interest which is due partly to 
admiration for its unique splendour, partly to real 
progress in knowledge. For nothing is more certain 
than the need for a revision of that gloomy picture 
which once passed for the indisputable record of a 
dark and dead period terminated by the dawn of the 
modern age. 

The new mediaevalism has come upon us with a 
rush. Barnard’s Mediaeval England (a new edition) 
and Salzman’s English Life in the Middle Ages, both 
from the Oxford University Press, are now to be 
supplemented by a more general review in The Legacy 
of the Middle Ages (C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob) 
from the same publishers. In this work we have a 
small but very adequate encyclopedia of information 
about the permanent achievement of this peculiarly 
self-contained and definite period. 

Between the last days of Imperial Rome and the 
birth of modern Nationalism we may now see a long 
period full of vivid activity, in many respects crude 


and infantile, but yet more like exuberant childhood 
than middle-aged placidity. The first place is rightly 
given to an account of the Christian Life by Professor 
Powicke. This article impresses upon us at once the 
sense of a spiritual activity inspired by the belief in 
a new and powerful message. It is difficult now to 
recapture this mood of triumphant progress when 
‘Christianity spread by the addition of masses of men, 
not by the conversion of particular people’. As time 
went on this spirit declined ; it was still a force when 
the Crusaders went forth as a church militant; it 
burned itself out in the ominous fires of persecution 
when political vengeance usurped the functions of 
Christian charity; but from first to last it was a 
passion . unearthly in its nature and never wholly 
exhausted. 

Next to religious zeal comes the more temperate 
love of beauty, and next to Christianity comes Art. 
The authors of these sections on architecture, sculp- 
ture, and the more modest industrial arts, provide a 
great wealth of detail. Here, too, the illustrations 
naturally produce their greatest effect and deserve 
special commendation. But the striking feature of 
this section is once more the emphasis placed on energy 
and vitality. W. R. Lethaby, a well-known authority 
on these matters, in his description of the cathedrals, 
draws attention to the problems involved in ‘sustain- 
ing these pavilions of stone high in the air’. ‘The 
masons elected to build dangerously: there was an 
inner energy forcing them on. Our way of talking 
about “styles” has obscured this mysterious element 
of energy in the art.’ The great cathedrals that are 
the most obvious part of its legacy were for the 
middle ages monuments of the energy that aspires. 

The remaining sections deal with literature, phil- _ 
osophy, education, law, towns, women, administra- 
tion, and political thought. None of them is less 
than adequate, though they are not all of equal merit. 
In general interest the section on education is perhaps 
the most outstanding: the revival of learning was a 
long process that began from the ninth century, and 
the story of the early schools which grew into 
universities is full of incident and rich with inspira- 
tion. The academic mind, weighed down with curri- 
cula and administration, may refresh itself again by 
reading the story of these boisterous days when the 
young men went forth in thousands on the new 
crusade to capture the treasures buried beneath the 
ruins of Athens and Rome. Education was the broad 
highway on which men travelled to new realms of 
law and politics, breathed once more the air of Greek 
freedom or Roman Secularism, and so grew imper-, 
ceptibly into a new race with new ideals; the age of 
authority did its work and republicanism was its off- 
spring. 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages is one of the 
few books that seem to achieve their object completely 
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and produce a sense of full satisfaction. It is per- 
haps ungracious to suggest that anything is wanting, 
but some readers may know enough about the pro- 
gress of modern research to feel the lack of one thing. 
Throughout the book there is only an occasional 
reference to the influence of the Arabs on European 
culture. This omission is apparently due to the fact 
that none of the writers undertook to discuss the 
nature or progress of the sciences. Such topics as 
alchemy, anatomy, medicine, or the herbals are con- 
spicuously absent. The omission may be defended 
on the ground that the revival of science was the 
most significant feature of the passing of the middle 
ages, but the picture remains incomplete without at 
least some of the features that belong to the great 
tradition which runs from Ptolemy and Galen to 


Copernicus and Vesalius. 
* G. S. Brett. 


SONGS OF FRENCH CANADA 


CANADIAN Foxx Sones, selected and translated by 
J. Murray Gibbon (J. M. Dent and Sons; pp. xxii, 
105 ; $1.50). 
HE folk songs of French Canada, like those of 
English-speaking America, form, as to origin, 
two groups, the larger consisting of songs of Euro- 
pean importation, the smaller of songs composed on 
this continent. I have not seen, as yet, the remarkable 
collection of French-Canadian songs gathered by Mr. 
Marius Barbeau, and preserved in Ottawa, but, to 
judge from such collections as E. Gagnon’s Chansons 
populaires du Canada, which is still the standard pub- 
lished collection, the scholarly but practically disap- 
pointing Folk Songs of French Canada, by Marius 
Barbeau and Edward Sapir, and the selection at 
present tinder review, the proportion of native to im- 
ported songs is probably higher in the English than 
in the French songs of America. Concerning the 
Ottawa collection, the editors of Folk Songs of 
French Canada say in the introduction to their book: 
‘Tabulating our five thousand song variants and com- 
paring them with the records from the French prov- 
ices, we find that, say, nineteen out of twenty songs 
are ancient; they have come with the seventeenth- 
century immigrants from overseas to their woodland 
homes.’ The proportion of native to imported songs 
among the folk songs sung in English-speaking 
America, to judge roughly from collections which 
divide their contents on that basis, such as Louise 
Pound’s American Ballads and Songs, J. H. Cox’ 
Folk-Songs of the South, from well-known occupa- 
tional collections such as Lomax’ Cowboy Songs or 
Rickaby’s Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy, or 
from one’s own limited observation, is considerably 
higher than that, even though one must admit that 
most native songs are indebted to standard broadsides 
for melody or general structure. 


It may be pardonable to make two other rambling 
comparisons between the French and English folk- 
songs of European origin in America. English folk 
songs have been continuously imported into America, 


practically to this day—at any rate well into the nine- 
teenth century—because of continuous immigration. 
As a result, the eighteen-century broadside type has been 


carried here, and has become the model which almost 
all American imitations have followed. The French 
songs, on the other hand, belong mostly to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, although a few ap- 
pear to have come over as late as 1840. 

The second and real comparison is in the faith- 
tulness of preservation. The French-Canadian has 
preserved his heritage of song with a fidelity, both in 
words and melody, to which his English-speaking 
brother cannot pretend. In Doncieux’ fine selection 
of French folk-songs, Le Romancéro populaire de la 
France, with its careful, though, I think, unsound 
treatment of the subject by means of the texte criti- 
que method, this great scholar adopts as his standard 
text for the most complicated of all the songs which 
he treats, ‘Le Plongeur noyé’ (‘The Priniess Sala- 
manca’ of our book), the Canadian version as given 
by Gagnon. Nor is this an isolated instance. Again, 
in ‘La Bateau de blé et la Dame trompée’, not given in 
this present selection, it is the Canadian melody which 
is selected. It is difficult to imagine anyone selecting 
the American version, either of words or music, of 
any English folk-song, for a standard text. 

The temptation to wander on in this strain is 
strong, but it misses the whole purpose of Mr. 
Gibbon’s work, which is to enable the English-speak- 
ing Canadian to share in the song wealth of his French- 
speaking compatriots, nay, to join him in singing the 
chanson. To carry out this purpose was a difficult task. 
Not only did the songs have to be translated into the 
corresponding English idiom, but they had also to be 
translated into words which would fit both the music 
and not jar on the ear if sung along with the original. 

I have not heard the songs sung at the same time 
in French and in English, but in the other two re- 
spects Mr. Gibbon seems to me to have been remark- 
ably successful. One can easily forgive the transla- 
tion of ‘Sous les feuilles d’un chéne, je me suis fait 
sécher’ by ‘Under an oak tree’s umbrage I dried the 
damp away’ in the sheer joy of finding ‘Le loup a 
mangé [ane Catin par derriér’ le moulin’ translated 
oy ‘The wolf ate up the donkey, named Jill, back there 
behind the mill’. 

The selection is an excellent one. It fills a real 
need. The Gagnon collection had only the French, 
and only the melodies ; this has a translation and good 
accompaniments. The Barbeau-Sapir selection has 


manuscript notation, which makes it almost non-usable 
for ordinary purposes. I know of only one other book, 
a small but useful one recently put out, which, how- 
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ever, lacks the discrimination and breadth of selection 
cf this book. The book is well put out, too, and reas- 
onable in price. It should do much to serve its pur- 
pose—if we are not being taught to sing the French- 
Canadian songs just when they are giving them up 
themselves, as a friend who spends much time among 


them pessimistically informs me. 
J. D. Rosins 


POETRY 


CottecteD Poems, 1905-1925, by Wilfrid Gibson 
(Macmillan; pp. 791; $2.50). 

CoLLecteD Poems, by James Stephens, (Macmil- 
lan; pp. 260; $3.00). 

HE appearance in collected editions of men who 
T seem to have begun writing only yesterday is an 
almost startling reminder of how swift is the flight of 
time. The size of Mr. Gibson’s volume is positively 
disconcerting. Here are almost 800 pages of close- 
set lines in rather small print. This is twice the bulk 
of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, rather more than 
Shelley’s, indeed nearly as much as Wordsworth’s. 
And yet most of us think of W. W. Gibson as one of 
the fire-new poets who contributed to the first 
Georgian Poetry of 1911-1912. As a matter of fact 
he was born at the Tyne-side town of Hexham in 1880 
and published a little book of verse away back in 
1902. Since then he has published almost twenty 
more. The present volume is a selection and revision 
of poems written in the years 1905-1925. As Mr. 
Gibson is only forty-seven and still prolific he bids 
fair to rival even Dryden in sheer bulk of production. 

But it would be grossly unjust to imply that he 
should be heard only for his much speaking. The 
most surprising thing is the high level of this great 
body of verse. There is hardly a page but has 
memorable lines, hardly a poem but prints a picture 
or arouses emotion in the mind of the reader. The 
grimmest part of all Gibson’s rather sombre work is 
the series of hard north-country plays, stern little 
tragedies that seem a curious blending of Ibsen and 
Masefield. Most of his lyrics, too, have a hard realism 
that is likely to repel the casual reader in these days 
of easy optimism. This brooding sternness of temper 
seems to me the most characteristic thing in Gibson. 
Even in his decorated little lyrics it usually underlies 
the cleverness and glitter of the surface picture, 
Consider, for instance, this impressionistic sketch of 
‘The Dancer’: 


Sheathed in scales of silver sequins, 

In a blue pool of limelight dancing, 

She twists and twirls and smiles and beckons 
With dark eyes glancing— 


She beckons to me in my skyey seat 

With smiling teeth and dark eyes glancing: 
But I only see as I watch her dancing 

The shadows that seek to tangle her feet. 


Mr. Gibson uses the device of contrast so often 
that it becomes almost a trick of construction, though 
one must admit a very effective trick as he uses it. 
Think of the city clerk, drowsing at his work in the 
stuffy office, who catches sight of ‘a cool and lucky 
carter handling ice’ and at once lets his fancy roam 
to Polar seas where he dreams of playful seals chased 
by Polar bears and nods off to sleep, till 

The carter cracked a sudden whip: 

I clutched my stool with startling grip, 
Awakening to the grimy heat 

Of that intolerable street. 

' On take the vision of the man idly dreaming in 
front of the fire in his coal grate. Snug in his easy 
chair, -he has glimpses of bright beauty in the dancing 
flames, till, in his own words, 

dazzled by the drowsy glare, 
I shut my eyes to heat and light, 
And saw in sudden night, 
Crouched in the dripping dark 
With steaming shoulders stark, 
The man who hews the coal to feed my fire. 

There are literally dozens of poems in the volume 
that have this power of vivid presentation and sug- 
gestion. If Mr. Gibson had sympathy and breadth 
and humour to match his intensity and clearness of 
vision, he would be the first of living English poets. 
The fact that, gifted as he is, he must be ranked 
below Hardy and Masefield and Housman is ample 
proof of the wealth of twentieth-century poetry. 

James Stephens, too, goes back to the first decade 
of this century, when A. E. found him type-writing in 
a lawyer’s office in Dublin, trying to support his wife 
and child on 26 shillings a week. His Crock of Gold 
in 1912 brought him immediate and widespread 
recognition. His poems have much the same charm 
as this early prose work. Indeed within his rather 
sharply defined limits Stephens is the most delightful 
of poets. Who else could have written lines that so 
perfectly describe the blustering autumn wind and the 
little thrill of terror he inspires: 


The wind stood up, and gave a shout; 
He whistled on his fingers, and 


Kicked the withered leaves about, 
And thumped the branches with his hand, 


And said he’ll kill, and kill, and kill; 
And so he will! And so he will! 

And no one but Stephens, not even another Irish- 
man, could have told the story of ‘The Merry Police- 
man’, who was set to guard the tree of knowledge in 
Paradise, but in admiration of a thief’s daring let 
him steal the forbidden fruit: 

But when he saw me standing there 
He shook with terror and despair, 


Then I said to him—Be at rest, 
The best to him who wants the best— 


So I was sacked! But I have got 
A job in hell to keep me hot! 


Somehow that strikes one as more genuinely Irish 
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Vacation Reading 





UMMER in Canada is not the usually accepted season for deep reading; but there come wet afternoons 
PD iien time hangs heavily in the dripping verandah. Then one turns instinctively to the ever-cheerful 
companionship of Books. Like one’s dog, they are always waiting, faithful, friendly and constant — their 


very inmost thoughts are yours. 





BOOKS JUST OFF OUR PRESS 


THE LAND OF SINGING WATERS 
By A. M. Stephen - - - $1.50 


When Mr. Stephen’s first Book of Verse appeared it was 
said, ‘‘He is one of the few poets in Canada who has dared to 
write on themes and in a style that demands the highest powers 
of expression.’” The high quality of verse in ‘‘The Land of 
Singing Waters” has given rise to the general opinion, including 
that of C. G. D. Roberts, Dean of Canadian Literature, that 
Mr. Stephen has earned a lasting place among the greater 
poets of the Dominion. 


SALTACRES 
By Leslie Reid - - - - $2.00 


A new Novel by the Author of ‘‘The Rector of Maliseet.” 
Apart from the interest of the story, Mr. Reid’s command of 
graceful and polished English renders his writing a literary 
treat that is all too rare these days. 


‘STORIES FROM CANADIAN HISTORY 


By D. J. Dickie 
In eight vols. Cloth, boards, gold. The set $9.25 


Titles and single prices. 

All About Canada for Little Foiks .... fendetne Haas $ .65 
All About Indians ........... * : oe 85 
How Canada Was Found - 
i n)06 6k}! Cw eee 
When Canada Was Young . 
In PIOnGGr PAGS. 2. odescccccsce 
RG Ge ON IN Boca aisle aia'ese tb aceies heb eals velébweGteeeKs 1. 
RCW, CI TUR os 5 5.u:s ehh’: arerwvie:cia.che Seca Rbubiesh ome nin eacciee 1.50 

Absorbing reading for the young folks. These books are 
replete with charming tales and attractive illustrations. A veri- 
table treasure storehouse of delightful things. Each volume is 
complete in itself and makes a handsome gift-book. 


MUSIC, CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC AND 
MODERN 
By A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. (Oxon). $3.00 


This book presents a bird’s-eye view of the whole range of 
present-day music, and is designed to be of practical use to the 
musician and music lover, be he performer or listener. Each 
chapter gives a survey of some tendency or style of music; and 
at the end are biographical, bibliographical and other appen- 
dices, including lists of gramophone records. An authoritative 
book by a master. 





A FLORENTINE DIARY 
Translated by Alice de Rosen Jervis - $2.25 


The Diary of Lucca Landucci from 1450 to 1516, the most 
interesting period of the Italian Renaissance. It gives a won- 
derful account of public and private life in Florence and the 
erection of many now-famous buildings. Much light is thrown 
= imate Illustrated with half tones. Never before trans- 
ated. 


MAKERS OF 19th CENTURY EUROPE 
By Ralph Flenley - i 4 


Professor Flenley’s clever work traces the development of 
Europe in the last century through the master figures who 
dominated the continent’s politics, from Metternich after 1815 
to Bismarck and Cavour, who shaped the destiny of the Nations 
up to the Great War. A fascinating book. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By the Earl of Birkenhead - - $6.00 


Sixth Edition, revised and brought up to date, so that it is 
practically a new book. There are chapters on the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The chapters on Blockade and Contraband have been re-written 
since the Great War; and an attempt has been made to con- 
sider the result of the Imperial Conference of 1926. This book 
is a classic of the legal profession. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


With 800 volumes from which to choose. 


WA YFARER’S LIBRARY 


Reprints of favorite light fiction, etc. 


KING’S TREASURIES 


A series of delightful little books for the pocket on a number 
of popular well-known works. 156 vols. 





LISTS, CATALOGUES AND FOLDERS FREE ON REQUEST 





J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


Aldine House, 224 Bloor Street West. 


Toronto 5, Ont. 
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than most of Yeats’ fine-spun dreams. There is 
always a wholesome tang of the earth in Stephens’ 
verse even when it expresses a spiritual idea. In “The 
Market’ a man bids him chant the air ‘that the Sons of 
Morning sung’ and promises a penny-piece if he ‘sings 
it nice’: 

I answered fiat, 


—Sixpence is the proper price 
For a ballad such as that. 


But he stared and wagged his head, 
Growling as he passed along 
—Sixpence! Why I’d see you dead 
Before I pay that for a song. 


I saw him buy three pints of stout 
With the sixpence—dirty lout! 

Not even Walter de la Mare writes with more 
understanding of little boys than Stephens shows in 
‘Midnight’ and ‘Seumas Beg’ and ‘Breakfast Time’. 
And surely one has to go back to Shapespeare’s Hot- 
spur and Falstaff to match the rush of language in the 
blarney and humour and invective of ‘The Sootherer’ 
or in the bitter words that end ‘What the Tramp 
said’: 

Oh, it is sore 

And sad and sorry to be living! Let me die 

And rest—while all eternity lolls by— 

Where the fierce winds of God are closely furled 

Ten million miles away from this damned world! 

There is a freshness of thought and feeling and 
rhythm that makes Stephens’ poetry a pure delight. 

J.F.M. 


A STORY TELLER’S LIFE 


Hans ANDERSEN, THE TRUE SToryY oF My LIFE, 
translated by Mary Howitt (George Routledge and 
Sons; pp. x, 317; 7/6). 

AM amazed at the extraordinary resemblance be- 

tween the autobiographies of Hans Andersen and 
Benvenuto Cellini. Each of them realized to the full 
his importance, not only to humanity, but also in the 
eyes of Deity. 

Says the former, in the first paragraph of his book: 

‘The history of my life will say to the world what 
it says to me: There is a loving God, who directs 
all things for the best.’ And the rest of the volume 
shows clearly enough that what the good Hans meant 
was the material best for Hans Andersen. 

Says the pious Cellini, in his prefatory verses, as 
translated by J. Addington Symonds: 

This tale of my sore-troubled life I write, 

To thank God of nature, who conveyed 

My soul to me, and with such care hath stayed 
That divers noble deeds I’ve brought to light. 

And the rest of the book is taken up with showing 
his successes in the course of reaching ‘this age of 
fifty-eight, where, thanks be to God, I am still travel- 
ling prosperously forward’, and with a good deal of 
that ‘natural bragging’, which he so delightfully and 


disarmingly admits, and in which Hans as freely, but 
much less frankly, indulges. 

Each of the two is absolutely self-certred, self- 
obsessed. Each of the two takes care to meet many 
of the noted men of his period, and mentions, natur- 
ally enough, I suppose, only those whom he has met, 


either as friend or foé. Each is apparently naive and 
ingenuous in his narrative. 


Herein appears the difference of the two, or one 
of the few differences. For neither one is really 
naive, really truthful. Cellini is plainly lying in a good 
deal of what he says; Andersen lies in what he omits. 
Each had his audience definitely in mind, and wrote 


to please that audience, and while Cellini’s may have 
been the more violent of the two, it was also incom- 


parably the more interesting. He wrote for gay and 


ruthless men; Andersen apparently for an audience 
of affected Early Victorian sentimentalists. Cellini, a 


man of action, could ‘with great address’ pursue a 
musqueteer, come up with him, and, ‘raising the dag- 
ger over his head, which he lowered down,—hit him 
exactly upon the nape of the neck’. Not so with the 


dreamer Andersen. ‘People now laughed at me, but 
I wept. This was my mood of mind. I wept freely, 


and felt gratitude to God and man.’ 

Enough of silly comparison. Seriously, the present 
reviewer fails to see what good there is in re-publish- 
ing, after eighty years, Mary Howitt’s translation of 
Andersen's autobiography. To be sure, if the auto- 
biography had to be republished in English, no better 
vehicle could have been selected than the one chosen. 
But why do it at all? As a document of human, if 
lachrymose, interest, as the self-revelation of a great 
story-teller’s soul, it has its place, but it is doubtful if 
it will appeal very strongly to to-day’s public. The 
lover of Andersen’s fairy tales will hardly thank the 
publishers for thus exposing the unheroic character of 
a childhood friend. He would prefer to think that in 
the tales themselves is the true Andersen—childlike, 
devout, kindly, honest—rather than in the sad mix- 
ture of whining and self-laudation, of unctuous re- 
ligiosity and petty jealousy, the du!l parading of for- 
gotten little literary feuds, which make up the bulk o7 
this unfortunate story. It is to be hoped that Santa 
Claus is never tempted to write, or at any rate to 
publish his autobiography. 


J. D. Rosins. 
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CYNICAL person might be excused for saying 
A to those of us who believe our native drama 
must be propagated in our amateur theatres 
that the hotbed is a large and costly one for such a 
small crop. Non-professionals have learned, to their 
sorrow, that plays by Canadians frequently fail to draw 
people to the box office. Well, so do plays by 
Englishmen and Austrians and Frenchmen and 
Americans from time to time, but the failure of any 
native bill is advanced as a proof that the public does 
not want the home-made article. Of course the answer 
is that the public is ready to accept any good play, 
whatever the nationality of the author may be. The 
mournful fact remains that on the Canadian book- 
shelf you do not find a great number of plays that 
make satisfactory entertainment—as yet. 
During the past winter, only six one-act plays by 
Canadians have been staged in Toronto, three at Hart 
House Theatre and three by other groups :— 


The Last Cache by Isabel Eccleston Mackay. 

Joy! Joy! Joy! by Duncan Campbell Scott. 

Come True by Mazo de la Roche. 

Low Life by Mazo de la Roche. 

The Beauty Contest by Merrill Denison. 

The Creaking Gate by Fred Jacob. 

One of the sextette I have included merely as a 


matter of record. Although I intend to discuss only 
five of them, I cannot understand why a reviewer 
should be barred, by the conventional etiquette of the 
profession, from writing about his own work. The 
two important functions of the average criticism are 
to define the author’s intention and to appraise his 
success in attaining it. Most critics, so authors say, 
are invariably mistaken in their initial guess, and 
naturally fail in their second, but the critic-author 
should be right in the first, at least. 

Of the Canadian plays done in Toronto, the out- 
standing piece of work, although the most difficult to 
present, was The Beauty Contest. It was a cynical 
comedy of rural life, of gullibility and of petty vanity 
It presented a picture of back-country life, and its 
freshness and authenticity gave the piece its vitality. 
It showed that Mr. Denison is steadily advancing as 
a painter of the more unlovely aspects of the Canadian 
peasantry. We do not want imitators of Mr. Denison, 
but we need more playwrights who will go, as he 
does, directly to living material for their dramatic 
subjects. 

How much more stimulating is a play like The 


Beauty Contest than a piece of standardized Canadian 
melodrama like The Last Cache. Here we found once 
more all the ingredients that a person who has never 
been in the Dominion demands in a play about Canada, 
from the Mountie to the stormy night in the wilds. 
One regrets that a writer who can follow accepted 
patterns as well as Mrs. Mackay does not turn to life 
for her inspiration. There is no Canadian writer who 
can enter any formalized field of literature and do as 
well as-Mrs. Mackay, and undoubtedly her universal 
success in routine fiction, verse, and drama is a 
temptation for her to remain derivative; she does 
what she has elected to do so remarkably well. 
Recently Mrs. Mackay wrote her first long play and 
sent it to a contest in the United States, where it won 
third prize. The comedy was entitled Two Too Many, 
surely most appropriate for the winner of third place. 
Is there any other Canadian who could break new 
ground with such immediate success? I wait hope- 
fully for Mrs. Mackay to do something with a little 
more life blood in it than The Last Cache. 

Characterization appears to be Miss de la Roche’s 
chief asset as a dramatist. Her lack of practical 
knowledge of the theatre shows in her work. Low 
Life reads better than it acts, and Come True, a much 
inferior play, acts better than it reads. Come True is 
very amusing when staged, in spite of a plot that is 
so trite that it robs the piece of any depth or value. 
Nobody can say of it that the play casts a larger 
shadow than itself. Still, everything done by Miss 
de la Roche has literary grace. 

The same is true of the work of Duncan Campbell 
Scott. When I saw Joy! Joy! Joy! at Hart House 
Theatre, I felt that the director had entirely missed 
the author’s intention. Done as a modern domestic 
melodrama, it seemed a trifle foolish, but if it had 
been done, with plenty of extravagant colour in the 
background, as a Grand Guignol thriller, I believe that 
it would have been effective. A few weeks ago, Mr. 
Scott informed me that he had conceived Joy! Joy! 
Joy! as a piece of artifice, depending on atmosphere 
and horror. His manuscript called for period costum- 
ing to heighten the necessary artificiality. It would 
hardly be fair to judge a play staged entirely out of 
key. 

Probably, the most encouraging thing about the 
native drama presented in Toronto this season has 
been the names of the authors, Mazo de la Roche, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, and Isabel Eccleston Mackay, 
three of the most eminent and serious writers in 
Canada. It means that the authors in whom Cana- 
dians take a pride, as distinct from the vast army of 
pot-boilers and log-rollers, are becoming interested 
in the native drama; it ought to result in a strength- 
ening of the confidence of the public, and an improve- 
ment in the quality of the plays offered. 

FrepD JACcoB. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
DEBT RETIREMENT FOR THE DOMINION 


BY R. A. DALY 


The following article is a summary of the address by R. A. Daly, President of the Investment Bankers’ 

Association, at the annual convention held in Ottawa on June roth. As the question of the retirement 

of our National Debt is one of great public interest, we are sure that many of our readers will be glad of 
an opportunity to study these proposals made by Mr. Daly.—Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


at this time is the question of debt retirement. 

Canada has pulled through the war and the 
war’s aftermath with her strength unimpaired, and 
is now on the threshold of a period of great pros- 
perity. There are two great periods to be prepared 
for in the life of an individual or a nation; one is a 
great emergency, and the other is a great opportunity. 
It is just as important for this country to get rid of 
all unnecessary impedimenta by way of national debt, 
in order to take full advantage of the opportunities 
that are ahead, as it is for the country to clear up its 
obligations in order to be prepared for any great 
national emergency that might lie before us. 

Naturally we view with admiration the rapidity 
with which the United States has reduced its debt and 
its taxation since the close of the war, but we must not 
forget that not only is the wealth of the United 
States so much greater proportionately than that of 
the Dominion of Canada, and their stay in the war 
so much shorter, that they recovered infinitely more 
rapidly. While we would not detract from the ability 
of those who have administered the finances of the. 
United States, we must point out that their problems 
have been relatively much less perplexing than ours. 
Our problems in turn have been much less perplexing 
than those of Great Britain, and with our vast re- 
sources, both developed and undeveloped, we find it 
easier to recover than she. It is always stimulating to 
see what others are doing, and I would like to point 
out what the United States and Great Britain have 
accomplished in the way of debt retirement and tax 
reduction, and it may be possible to draw some con- 
clusions from these observations that will be helpful 
in working out a solution of our own problem. 

The history of the United States has always been 
one of prompt extinguishment of debts. When the 
United States Government was organized in 1790 it 
started with a burden of debt, growing out of the 
Revolutionary War. Alexander Hamilton, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, at that time made this 
striking statement :— 


As the vicissitudes of nations beget a perpetual tend- 
ency to the accumulation of debt, there ought to be in 
every government a perpetual, anxious and unceasing 
effort to reduce that which at any time exists, as fast as 
shall be practicable. 

By 1832 the entire Revolutionary War Debt had 
been discharged. At the beginning of the Civil War 
the United States had practically no debt, but in 1865 


the debt reached $2,844,000,000. During the seven 


A PROBLEM which is important and expedient 


years following the war the retirement amounted to 
$606,000,000, or 21% of the peak debt. The national 
debt was then steadily reduced until 1893 when it 
amounted to about $800,000,000. 

Following the Great War the traditional policy of 
the United States Treasury has been continued under 
the able direction of Mr. Andrew Mellon. Under 
this policy a certain annual sinking fund was provided 
for; and in addition all payments to the United States 
by foreign governments, and all government revenues 
in excess of operating expenses and the sinking fund 
requirements just referred to, are being applied to 
the reduction of the outstanding public debt. This 
policy has resulted in the retirement of $5,953,000,000 
interest-bearing debt, from the beginning of the fiscal 
year, 1920 (the first post-war year in which the Gov- 
ernment had a surplus of ordinary revenues over 
expenditures) to the close of the fiscal year 1926. The 
debt stood at $19,383,000,000 on June 30th, 1926. 
Assuming that all payments scheduled by the war 
debt funding agreements will be made in time and in 
full by foreign governments, the entire public debt 
under the present treasury programme will be retired 
by 1948, or in 28 years from the commencement of 
the operation. 

The policy of debt retirement in the United States 
had been different from that followed in Great Britain 
or in France. Some nations apparently consider a 
large debt as part of the permanent financial structure 
of the country. During the 100 years from the fall 
of Napoleon to the opening of the World War Great 
Britain only reduced its debt from $4,500,000,000 to 
$3,500,000,000. During the same period the French 
debt increased steadily from a nominal figure to $7,- 
000,000,000. Since the Great War, the reduction in 
the debt and taxation of Great Britain, has been very 
insignificant when compared with that of the United 
States. The burden of debt in Great Britain has been 
infinitely greater than in the United States, and the 
total wealth of the country much less. The total debt 
of Great Britain is now approximately $37,500,000,000 
as compared with a total debt in the United States of 
$19,383,000,000, the population of Great Britain being 
approximately 45,000,000 and the population of the 
United States being approximately 115,000,000. 

The problem of debt and taxation reduction in 
Great Britain has been rendered much more difficult 
by the bad industrial conditions existing in Gi-:t 
Britain and throughout the countries of Europe. In 
spite of these conditions, the Finance Act of 1923 
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had a Frontier in those days, sometimes not far behind the great centres 

of population. The railroad has changed all that. Whether heading 
towards the Atlantic or the Pacific, today’s trains are always carrying the 
Outward Pilgrim as well as the Homeward Bound. 


The Canadian Pacific has fostered travel, 
not only for business, but for pleasure and 
education, Its elaborate passenger service 
has often included special trains for those 
who desire to know more about their own 
country. 

Personal contacts and first-hand informa- 
tion promote that wide sympathy and 
appreciation, that breadth of thought, 
which must underlie national harmony. 
Travel aids towards a better understanding 
between the people of our widely separated 
areas 

What sagacity it was that built spacious 
hotels in the just-reclaimed wilderness, and 
whatenergyit was that promptly filled them! 


Moreover, the Canadian Pacific, by thus 
providing comfortable transportation and 
attractive resting-places, and by acquaint- 
ing the world with the wonders of the 
Dominion, has induced thousands annually 
to visit this country, carrying back to their 
own lands a personal knowledge of Canada; 
investors and settlers have been created; 
and, thus,a deepersympathy has beenestab- 
lished between Canada and other nations. 


And the Canadian Pacific has stimulated 
Canadians to travel in foreign Jands, and 
has provided Canadian ships to convey 
them to the ports of the world, and to cassy 
the Canadian flag over the seas, 
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provided for a scheme of annual sinking fund alloca- 
tions to be inaugurated, whereby £40,000,000 sterling 
should be set aside during the year 1923-1924 and 
applied to the repayment of debt, £45,000,000 in the 
year 1924-1925 and £50,000,000 thereafter. In four 
years the net repayments of debt were as follows :— 
1924 1925 1926 1027 


Sinking Fund— 
£40,000,000 £45,000,000 £50,000,000 £60,000,000t 
37,000,000* 


Surplus— 
48,000,000 4,000,000 


Total Debt Repayment— 
£88,000,000 £49,000,000 £36,000,000 £23,000,000 


*Deficit. fAfterward increased to £60,000,000 for 

1927. 
While the actual net repayments have not been con- 
sistently maintained year by year, the Government of 
Great Britain is actually ahead of the programme laid 
down by the Finance Act of 1923. Altogether the 
sum of £196,000,000 has gone into debt repayment 
from April 1st, 1923, to March 30th, 1927, whereas the 
original programme provided for £185,000,000 to be 
so allocated. The reduction in taxation in Great 
Britain has been very small indeed and consists in a 
minor reduction in income tax. 

In Canada we are in a position somewhat between 
that of Great Britain and of the United States. We 
resemble Great Britain in that our war effort was for 
the full term of the war. Our national debt in pro- 
portion to population is greater than that of the United 
States, but less than that of Great Britain. Our 


14,000,000* 





position resembles that of the United States, in that 
our country has great natural resources, developed 
and undeveloped, and for that reason we can recover 


more rapidly from the effects of the war. Canada’s 
position is therefore more favorable than that of 
Great Britain, and we should make a more rapid re- 
duction in our debt and taxation. 

Our net debt reached a maximum in 1923 of $2,- 
453,000,000. In the succeeding four years it was as 
follows :— 

$2,417,000,000 
2,417,000,000 
2,395,000,000 
2,364,000,000 

A total reduction in four years of $89,000,000. 
This represents a total of 3.6% of the debt at its peak 
in 1923. Great Britain’s reduction during those four 
years amounted to £196,000,000, or about 2.6%. 
United States’ reductions during the past four years 
have been $3,327,000,000, or about 15% of the total 
debt existing in 1922. These various rates of debt 
retirement in the three countries seem to mark the 
relative prosperity of these countries. 

Debt reduction is really a question of taxation and 
is inevitably tied up with taxation. The public can- 
not ask for reduction in taxes at the expense of debt 
retirement. On the other hand reduction in taxes 
stimulates business and makes possible a larger col- 


- 


lection of taxes at a lower rate. I think it has been 
more important in a growing young country such as 
ours to reduce taxes than to reduce the debt, as some 
stimulus must be given to the country to gather mo- 
mentum after the inertia following the war. This 
momentum is now happily increasing in Canada, and 
while it is still important to reduce taxation as rapidly 
as possible, it now becomes important to work out 
some definite plan of debt retirement. No one will 
seriously argue that the debt should not be reduced, 
although there are always those who would like to 
place the burden on future generations rather than 
to assume it themselves. 

The rewards of debt retirement are obvious. In 
the first place the credit of the country is at once 
raised when a definite policy of debt retirement is 
undertaken. Moreover, it is apparent that if large 
blocks of our Government Bonds are taken off the 
market each year the price of other Government ob- 
ligations on the market will be improved to a material 
extent and the way is paved for the more advantage- 
ous refunding of maturing issues. The beneficial 
effect, therefore, of debt retirement is cumulative in 
that each year refunding operations become less ex- 
pensive to the Government and over a long period of 
years a great saving in interest is made. It is, of 
course, perfectly obvious, too, that the longer loans 
are left outstanding the greater the cost to the country 
by way of interest. Retiring a debt of $2,400,000,000 
uniformly over a period of 20 years at an average 
interest rate of 414% will cost about $1,210,000,000 
in interest; retiring the same debt in 30 years at the 
same rate of interest will cost about $1,891,000,000 in 
interest, while to retire the debt in 60 years would in- 
crease the interest cost to about $4,300,000,000, in 
addition to the principal of the redeemed securities. 
It is very clear, therefore, that no real saving could 
accrue to the public by extending the time of debt 
payment. 

In view of the trying conditions that have existed 
in Canada for the greater part of the period since the 
close of the war, the Government has been wise in not 
attempting to reduce the debt at a specific rate, but 
now that it is apparent that there is a real improve- 
ment in conditions, it is important that some definite 
plan of debt retirement should be set up by the Gov- 
ernment with a view to retiring the debt in a period 
of, say, 30 or 40 years. A sinking fund of $23,447,000 
per annum, together with the interest on bonds re- 
deemed, would retire the whole of the outstanding net 
debt of the Dominion in a period of 40 years. 

This amount of $23,447,000 per annum would 
represent the minimum amount to be retired each year, 
and as this amount is no greater than the average 
amount of debt that has been retired in each of the 
last four years it is apparent that the plan is perfectly 
feasible, especially when we consider that we are now 
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running into what should be a much more prosperous 
period. It is, of course, desirable that the plan of re- 
tirement should not be too rigid, and for that reason Canadian Government 
the minimum retirement for each year should be well e 48 

within the bounds of possibility, for a sinking fund Ceeien lien ds 


created out of borrowed money is worse than none 
at all. On the other hand, if there is a substantial Bought--Sold--Quoted 


surplus over and above sinking fund requirements, 
such surplus could be used for additional debt retire- 
P Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


ment, and further reductions could be made in taxes 


from time to time. In that way a very comfortable Toronto ssuieeamnee tm 
flexibility could be maintained, not only in the rate of Caen tis Tick an we Yor 
debt retirement, but also in the relationship between 


debt retirement and tax reduction. 
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The Magic Mountain 
By James Stephens. 


It is one of the international 
events of its quarter-century 
as a philosophy of life and death 
and time; as a satire; as an 
exhaustive study of disease in 
its effects upon the sound mind 
in the once sound body; and 
above all, perhaps, as an all- 
inclusive description of the 
world before 1914—the world 
that made the war. 


Two volumes, boxed, 


Moonraker: 


Or, The Female Pirate and 
Her Friends 


By F. Tennyson Jesse. 


The ability to unravel un- 
usual motives behind unusual 
events and adventures—so bril- 
liantly manifested in TOM 
FOOL—finds perfect material in 
this story of Jacky Jacka’s ad- 
ventures as cabin-boy on a 
pirate ship in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


$2.50 


The Absolute At ® 
Large 
By Karel Capek. 


The ABSOLUTE AT LARGE 
describes the tremendous effect 
of a discovery made by a young 
engineer, in an endeavour. ta 
find some solution for the prob- 
lem of the coal shortage. 


$2.00 


Peacock House and 
Other Mysteries 


By Eden Phillpotts. 


Here are fifteen short mystery 
stories by the author of that 
inimitable mystery, THE GREY 
ROOM. There is great variety 
in the stories, but in nearly all 
a note of humour relieves the 
note of horror. 


$2.50 
The Four Post Bed 


By Charles Fielding Marsh. 


Like the author’s’ earlier 
novels, this book has its setting 
in the Norfolk countryside, 
which he knows as well as 
Thomas Hardy knows his Dor- 
set. The story itself is in a 
lighter vein, and its spirited 
manner and sound character- 
ization will win for it a wide- 
spread and merited appreciation. 


$2.00 


The Allinghams 
By May Sinclair. 


May Sinclair’s psychology is 
always interesting, and_ this 
» with its stimulating 
theories of beauty and of love, 
and its charming portraits of 
children, is an excellent piece 


of reading. 
$2.50 


THE Pana FORUM 


‘Only a novel!’ says the young lady with affected in- 
difference, or momentary shame .... Only a novel!—only 
in short, some work in which the greatest powers of the 
mind are displayed ; in which the most thorough knowledge 
of human nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, 
the liveliest effusions of wit or humour, are conveyed to 
the world in the best chosen language. 

Jane Austen. 





LOVE 
IS ENOUGH 


By Francis Brett Young. 


The major work of a distinguished novelist, this novel is 
certain to create widespread discussion. It is a full and de- 
tailed life, written so intimately, sympathetically and wisely 
that the heroine, Clare Lydiatt, comes to bear a deep relation 
to every woman. The sweep of events passes from her 
romance and marriage, the deaths of her relatives and the 
birth of her son, to the time when she learns that “love is the 
only reality in this fantastic, ironical life.’’ 


$5.00 


Two volumes. 


The Cracow Edition of 


THE PEASANTS 


By Ladisias Reymont. 
Four volumes in one. Bound in flexible Green Heka cloth 
stamped in gold. 


The Peasants is a great panorama of Polish life, the toils 
and pleasures, loves, hates, personal passions and social con- 
flicts of the peasants who constitute the great bulk of the 
Polish people. Set against this background is a story not less 
moving than that of Hardy’s ‘‘Tess.” 


$4.00 
The Lofoten Edition of 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


By Knut Hamsun. 


Winner of the Nobel prize for literature for 1920. One volume, 
regular 12mo size, bound in rough linen. 

“I am not usually lavish with my praise, but indeed the 
book impresses me as among the very greatest novels I have 
ever read. It is wholly beautiful; it is saturated with wisdom 
and humour and tenderness; these ee are a triumph of 
creative understanding.’’—H. G. Wells. 


$2.50 


The Talisman Edition of 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


By J. Anker Larsen. 


Small 12mo on thin paper, bound in flexible Brown Heka cloth 
stamped in gold. 


This is the novel to which was awarded in 1923 the famous 
Gyldendal prize of $14,000 for the best book offered by a Dane 
or a Norwegian in a great competition. ‘The Philosopher's 
Stone” has already been, or is being, translated into six other 
languages, and it is one of the most profound philosophic novels 
of this age. 

$2.00 
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Ariane 


By Claude Anet. 


Translated from the French by 
Guy Chapman. 


$2.50 
Bella 


By Jean Giraudoux. 
Translated from the French by 
J. F. Scanian. 

Those who read it for its lit- 
erary importance will recognize 
a novel which ranks Giraudoux 


sonal interest of this Roman 
aclef adds enormously to its 
significance. 

$2.50 


People Round the 


Corner 


By Thyra Samter Winslow. 

The author of “Show Busi- 
ness” here returns to the field 
in which she made her first suc- 
cess, and provides a new collec- 
tion of her ironic tales to stand 
on the _ shelf beside ‘Picture 


Frames.” 
$2.50 


Denied A Country 


By Herman Bang. 
Translated from the Danish by 
A Chate 


. G ater. 
This is the most important 
book by one of Denmark’s fore- 
most living novelists. The 
Counts Ujhazy have for cen- 
turies inhabited an independent 
island in the Danube between 
Hungary, Serbia and Roumania. 
This is the story of Jan Ujhazy, 
whose mother was Danish, and 
his attempts to make Denmark 
his home. 
$2.50 


O’Flaherty the Great 


By John Cournos. 


O’Flaherty’s personal problem 


reflects a picture of the mo 

state of our time. At the end 
of the book he has learned to 
dare to live—he has learned 
that art is not escape, life is 
not vice, and religion is not — 


dogma. 


An Indian Day 
By Edward Thompson. 


At a time when the whole 
world is interested in the Brit- 
ish future in India, Mr. Thomp- | 
son’s novel is particularly wel-: 
come. It treats Anglo-Indian 
affairs from the viewpoint of a 
British official who is sym- 
pathetic toward the Indian 
people. And there is an un- 
usual love-story for 


measure. 
$2.50 
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